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Prepared to make available for classroom use selections from 
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intended for use in advanced classes in Spanish literature; the sec- 
ond year in colleges ane universities, the third or fourth year in 
secondary schools. 
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THE SPANISH PROGRAM 


The progress of Spanish in our schools has been greater than 
its best friends could have predicted half a dozen years ago. It is 
becoming popular in the high schools and is receiving a measure of 
fair treatment as a subject worthy of acceptance among college 
entrance requirements. Its commercial importance is recognized 
and its value in fostering closer relationships among the American 
republics is favorably regarded. 

Under such conditions, some of us are inclined to sit back and 
watch the movement with satisfied unconcern. The feeling that a 
time-honored law of physics will not only preserve but even ac- 
celerate the motion is common. Now that we have a following, it 
may be thought that we can safely confine ourselves to our class- 
room schedule and let things take their course. 

Such an attitude, however, is nothing short of suicidal in view 
of the motives which underlie the teaching of languages in the 
schools. No matter what the weight of the pecuniary benefits de- 
rived from foreign languages may appear to be, there are other 
far more decisive grounds which determine the secure position of 
languages as school-subjects, and those grounds deserve the more 
attentive study in that they are, so to speak, intangible and psycho- 
logical. Unless a solid foundation of those intangible reasons can 
be laid for Spanish,—paradoxical as this may sound,— and laid in 
the public mind, the question as to whether Spanish should be 
taught outside the commercial schools will always have force. 
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In the early part of the nineteenth century, prominent colleges 
such as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and the University of North 
Carolina dropped French from the curriculum after a trial of a 
few years.’ That it was somewhat later reinstated, goes without 
saying, but the significant fact is that it was done away with for a 
space. The basis of this action must have been sentimental and 
psychological rather than practical. The feeling of schoolmen to- 
ward the classical languages must have constituted a contributory 
cause, also. 

An analysis of the present extreme popularity of French and of 
the former high tide in the fortunes of German will demonstrate 
that the practical reason assigned for the teaching of modern 
languages is the first one slighted and most easily neglected and 
that the intangible motives are the really vital factors. 

The commercial argument has never been pushed as far with 
respect to French and German as it has been with respect to 
Spanish. The mainstay of the well-wishers of French has been 
the cultural importance of that language, and the stock in trade 
of the friends of German has consisted of a mixture of cultural and 
scientific elements, the latter predominating quite noticeably. How- 
ever, numerous other considerations have been back of those most 
commonly adduced, particularly in connection with the widespread 
teaching of those languages in the high schools. For we must re- 
member that the vast majority of our high school students never 
get to college, never enter on specialized scientific work, never open 
a foreign book or read a foreign paper during the rest of their 
lives, and rarely derive any cultural benefits worthy of the name 
from their study of foreign languages. 

Granted that a foreign language should be taught on account 
of its broadening effect and as a counterpoise to those natural im- 
pulses of provincial superiority and arrogance which characterize 
insulated nations, it was a foregone conclusion that French should 
hecome our favorite foreign language. The liberalizing spirit of 
France has permeated the western world from time immemorial. 
rench intellectual freedom and artistic preéminence have been 
constant whether under monarchical or republican auspices. In ad- 
dition, the stylistic qualities of the French language combined with 


'C. H. Handschin—The Teaching ef Modern Languages in the United 
States, (Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 1913), p. 19. 
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the unfailing lucidity and wit of French minds have captivated 
us when heavy wisdom and rough-shod altruism might have proved 
forbidding. If to these merits we join the sunnier sides of Greek 
and Roman paganism, transmuted into Gallic terms, the great 
historical and scientific figures of France, the social leadership of 
French women, and the invidious distinction attaching to anybody 
who has even a smattering of the acknowledged “polite language” 
of the ages, we can understand why French needs no credentials 
in our country. Without a single one of these advantages, per- 
haps, it would need no credentials today. Where deep sympathy 
exists, reasons are superfluous. 

German has not enjoyed the natural and unstudied graces of 
french. Its progress was due to other features than inherent 
affinity. Nevertheless, by 1870, it was possible for the United 
States Commissioner of Education to quote: “The German language 
has actually become the second language of our Republic and a 
knowledge of German is now considered essential to a finished 


9 


education.’ 


What brought about this surprising condition? “German effi- 
ciency,” probably, first of all, and next, the application of common- 
sense principles of organization, codperation and coérdination.’ Our 
great lesson, I believe, lies there, and however regrettable it may 
be that we should turn to anything German for guidance, we must 
be willing to profit by experience wherever found, hoping, of course, 
to assimilate only the good and reject the bad. 

The truth is that we have a tremendous mass of inertia and a 
popular feeling of indifference to work against. We are handling 
the language of a nation whose unfortunate colonial experiences 
and luckless military conflicts with our own tend to create feelings 
of repugnance, if not of scorn; of races whose psychology, social 
evolution, and contributions toward progress we do not understand 
and appear to be in no hurry to understand; of peoples whom 
custom persuades us to look upon as backward. If we are to ap- 
proach the success which German attained in the face of some dif- 
ficulties, we must start out with a thorough understanding of the 
even greater difficulties which we must overcome. German had 
two powerful allies: a large German population in this country 
and a habit of pushfulness. Spanish lacks these aids. Whatever 


> Cf. op. cit. p. 38. 
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may be done in favor of Spanish must be done for it through a 
steady appeal, not to the sentiments, but to the reason of the 
American public; not with reliance on some sudden awakening of 
affection, but only by the persistent demonstration of merits hereto- 
fore ignored and clear advantages to be gained now and in the 
future. 

What we need is a program, a manifesto, a “Preface to Crom- 
well.” We have nothing of the sort. We drift with the tide. Ifa 
publisher’s agent interested in selling Spanish books asks us to 
furnish him with ammunition, all that we can do is to allege the com- 
mercial and literary transcendence of Spanish,—and we are through. 

It happens, however, unfortunately, that inquirers will put such 
impertinent questions as these: “How many students actually make 
their living by the Spanish they have learned in the schools ?’’—a 
ques.ion, to be sure, which can be used with telling effect by the 
opponents of any language whatsoever. ‘Has the Spanish world 
ever produced a surpassing genius in any field? Has any remark- 
able invention come from Spain? Is there a genuinely powerful 
Spanish book or drama or opera or oration? Can you point to a 
world-famous Spanish engineer, chemist, mathematician, physician, 
artist, poet, zoologist, lawyer, financier, statesman? Have Spanish 
countries ever had a great university, a great society, a great insti- 
tution of any sort? Have they ever contributed vitally to the ad- 
vancement of civilization? Have they not been tyros in govern- 
ment, imitators in the arts, and noncombatants in great causes ? 
What do we owe to Spanish? Why should we study Spanish?” 

Are most of us in any position to answer such sharp and justi- 
fiable interrogation? I believe not. We cannot even, as a rule, name 
a single Spanish chemist, a single Spanish engineer, a single Spanish 
financier, a single Spanish physician. We do not know much about 
the prestige-value of Spanish, and it is precisely this prestige-value 
which is uppermost in any comparisons of the foreign languages as 
school-subjects. There may actually be more persons earning a 
livelihood through their knowledge of Polish or Italian which they 
did not learn in our schools than there are persons who make a 
living on the Spanish, French, or German which they learned in 
our schools; but neither of these conditions matters much—or has 
mattered much as yet,—in any discussion of the foreign languages 
in our curricula. 
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It is incumbent on us, then, to prepare answers to the “prestige” 
questions which the ubiquitous inquirer puts. We, at least, as 
teachers, should know the answers; and we should try to make such 
information as commonplace as breakfast-foods. How to do this, 
we may learn from the Germans. Of course, it would be a great 
pity if the questions were unanswerable! 

The extraordinary vogue of German was largely the result of 
efficient advertising for prestige. The popularity of French, too, 
has been due to prestige; but it has needed very little active propa- 
ganda in our days. French prestige is traditional, and, in general, 
a spontaneous and unconscious product. German prestige was made. 
Spanish prestige must be made. There is no other way out. 

Looking back on the growth of German, we can realize that it 
was due primarily to concerted effort. There was a program, and 
it was as definite as if it had been expressed in so many words. 
That it was an efficient program, results have proved. That it 
was a good program for its purpose and that it involved as such 
no necessarily malevolent consequences, cannot be doubted. Its 
object was to popularize German; and it did so. A slight review 
of its main aspects cannot help being profitable and suggestive to us. 

Apparently the first desideratum which claimed the attention of 
iriends of German was the necessity of educating the public on the 
score of the excellence of German productions. Systematic em- 
phasis of the admirable qualities of everything German was under- 
taken. The poets, the prose-writers, the dramatists, the philologists, 
the philosophers, the musicians, the scientists, the educators, the 
statesmen, the social empiricists, the economists, the artists, the 
hausfrau, the peasant, the laborious industrial were lauded to the 
skies, not once a year, nor one year in many, but everywhere, every 
day, ceaselessly. We accepted them at the German valuation, We 
formed “schools” around Kant, Goethe, Beethoven, Schlegel, 
Haeckel, Koch, Marx, Sudermann, Nietzsche, Viétor. We absorbed 
German humor in our newspapers and periodicals and German beer 
in our rathskeller. We felt safe if we had a German precedent. 

Somebody, certainly, was responsible for the German invasion. 
It began at a date within the memory of men now living and was 
victorious within fifty years after it had started. It was no more 
anonymous than a ballad, which is anonymous only because we do 
not happen to possess the name of the composer or of his emen-, 
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dator. What part the German government played in arousing 
enthusiasm by underground means will probably never be accurately 
known; but it is not at all difficult to conjecture the influence 
wielded by teachers of German, whether German-born or Ameri- 
can-born, whether German by extraction or pure American. 

From an amorphous mass of loose connections held together by 
a few slender strands, the German-language organization developed 
into an efficient, smoothly-working machine, directed by leaders in 
different parts of the country and, not improbably, by some 
master-minds in Germany. Alluring advantages were held out by the 
German universities. Premature degrees were granted. Con- 
verts to German methods were easily won. Our teachers returned 
with new orientations, eager to apply German devices. The “Direct 
Method,” the “Phonetic Method,” the “Play Method,” whether | 
originating in German institutions or not, came back with a German 
tag. Scientific and social experiments were exploited with the ardor 
of religious revivals. It sometimes seemed that Germany maintained 
somewhere a huge workshop for turning out novel and dramatic 
spectacles for the wonderment of ingenuous Americans; the biggest 
ship, the Zeppelin, the city manager, Socialism, scenic revolution- 
izing, marvels in chemistry, new philosophies, the Passion Play. 
German clubs and societies sprang up overnight. German was de- 
manded in the schools of German communities, as a college-re- 
quirement, and as a sign of good-breeding and culture. We were 
German-mad for awhile, and mainly because the Germans were 
expert advertisers. They got prestige. They educated the public. 
They overcame by the pure force of prestige that natural distaste 
for the language which, because of its print, its script, and its long- 
winded, involved sentence-structure, the American schoolboy has 
always felt for it. 

No sane partisan of Spanish would want to duplicate these Ger- 
man methods for the objects aimed at by the Germans. On the other 
hand, no sane partisan of Spanish should refuse them in the good 
cause of inspiring wider respect for the Hispanic countries and 
establishing a more intelligent comity between them and the United 
States. Nor can he fail to take to heart the following lessons 
taught by the German movement: (1) that the teaching of any 
language must be backed by a very considerable prestige; (2) that 
the public must be “educated”; (3) that the extent of time required 
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for converting indifference into an active demand may be relatively 
short; (4) that all the agencies which mould public opinion in any 
locality must be organized and pointed toward the desired end. 

That end, in so far as it affects the schools, must be “equal 
rights for Spanish.” We need not care to see it privileged as a 
requirement. Many of us deny that any great gain in useful- 
ness or culture is involved in the requirement of any foreign lan- 
guage. Some of us believe that our educational scheme would 
actually be improved by leaving the languages to those who expect 
to need them and by offering educational courses on the foreign 
countries in English to the rest of the student body. But what- 
ever the status of the languages may be throughout the country 
in any particular period, Spanish should stand on a level with the 
other languages. 

It is far from occupying that position as yet. There are too 
many occasions on which one has to listen to doubts, to defend its 
worthiness, to apologize. And every one of those incidents springs 
from the general public ignorance of things Spanish and from lack 
of prestige. If the splendid, virile, sturdy, practical qualities of the 
French shown during the war have been a distinct revelation to 
our students of French, how much more, then, must the fine na- 
tional Spanish qualities be unknown in a country in which Spanish 
prestige is nil! 

About the practical value of Spanish, it cannot be stressed too 
often, we need have no worries. There is a large army of Amer- 
ican men and women who are earning their living in Spanish com- 
munities and in the United States through their contact with 
Spanish. Teachers, clerks, stenographers, nurses, business-men, 
physicians, engineers, directors of physical education, translators, in- 
terpreters, traveling salesmen, bankers, military men, reporters, 
lawyers, government officials, are using their Spanish daily and 
their number is growing. Whoever doubts the use made of Spanish 
by Americans should visit Porto Rico, Cuba, or Mexico and be con- 
verted. He would meet many thoroughly practical persons who 
regret that Spanish did not receive more attention in their school- 
days. 

It is the other aspect of Spanish which must give us concern. 


How shall we demonstrate that Spanish is worthy, as French is 
worthy? 
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Of late, certain indispensable agencies have begun operations 
leading to a higher conception of Spanish and of Spanish affairs. 
Among them may be mentioned our separate association of Spanish 
teachers with its journal, Hispania, the establishment of chairs of 
Spanish-American history in our universities, the Spanish editions of 
several popular magazines, Jnter-America, the Pan-American Di- 
vision of the Association for International Conciliation, the new 
historical review dealing with Hispanic America, the interchange of 
teachers and students, the scientific and sociological Pan-American 
Congresses, the Americas of the National City Bank of New York, 
the Spanish-American section in certain issues of one or two of our 
newspapers,—among them, the New York Sun,—and, not so re- 
cently, the Pan-American Union with its bulletins and its experts. 
and the Hispanic Museum. 

So far, so good. The ice has been broken. However, these 
agencies have only a limited appeal, for the most part. They are, 
in general, academic. Their labors must be supplemented in a more 
popular sense. Before any progressive movement becomes satis- 
factorily effective, it must enlist the interest of the multitude. The 
odi profanum vulgus is all very well for those who wish to main- 
tain a stiff aloofness, but cannot be the motto of educators. It is 
imperative that educational matters of any import whatsoever should 
pass out of the restricted circle of the few into the current usage of 
the crowd. The mob is despicable or insignificant only when it is 
ignorant. Civilization is merely the enlightening of the mob. 

In order to educate the American public in Spanish affairs, in 
order to acquaint a larger proportion of our people with the achieve- 
ments of Hispanic nations and individuals, we are in duty bound to 
create a new, large, and closely coordinated species of informational 
machinery. This should include works in English on the historical 
significance of the Hispanic countries, on their specific merits in art 
and literature, on their customs and manners, their scientific prog- 
ress and present status, their advancement in scholarship, their 
conspicuous men and women, their possibilities as fields of study 
in botany, zoology, engineering, and agriculture, and the like. 
Translations of their best books and articles should be infinitely 
multiplied, and copious reproductions of their scenery, architecture, 
and works of art should be exhibited widely in the museums and 
the motion-picture theaters. Above all, these efforts should be pre- 
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sented in popular form. Public opinion is not public opinion un- 
less it extends beyond the doors of our school-houses. 

To bring about effectively a program of this sort, various associ- 
ations not yet in existence will unquestionably be required. As in- 
dividuals, we can do a great deal: but we can never hope to meet 
the demands of the subject without codperation and organization. 

At best, the work will be slow. It should, however, be definite 
and conscious. During the hundred years since the Spanish- 
American republics have enjoyed their independence, we have seen 
fit to ignore both them and their aspirations. Tension of feeling has 
been rife. The acts of individuals and governments on both sides 
have time and again hampered mutual understanding. The only 
antidote is constant education. A world-war may be a quick method 
of disposing of traditional incompatibilities: but education is much 
less costly. 

One of the particularly vital departments or associations which 
ought to be established with a local habitation and a name is a 
Spanish Translation Bureau. English translations of Spanish writ- 
ings are abnormally scarce. Lack of system is the reigning defect. 
\ chance suggestion to a publisher may be responsible for the ap- 
pearance of a work by no means to be compared in interest and 
artistic treatment with hundreds of excellent plays, novels, and 
poems still untranslated. Occasionally, a gifted translator like 
Edward Fitzgerald leaves us a priceless legacy in splendid versions 
of men of genius of the caliber of Calderén. But for the im- 
mortalizer of the Rubaiyat of Omar, the English-speaking world 
might have no access to one of the finest of dramatists. Lope de 
Vega, “the incarnate Spains,” owes the few translations of his four 
or five hundred extant dramas to sporadic admirers. Bretén de los 
Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Bécquer, Hartzenbusch, Campoamor, 
Larra, Alarcon, José Marmol, Pereda, Benavente, the Quintero 
brothers, and innumerable others whose works abound in qualities 
appreciated by Anglo-Saxons, are not even names to us, though 
Henry Gréville, Pauline Craven, Tinseau, and George Ohnet have 
flourished in English. Moreover, we are totally unfamiliar with 
the best editorial thought, the scientific and learned studies, and 
the wit and humor of the Spanish world. 

In short, Spanish translation has not increased,—either relatively 
or absolutely, one is tempted to say,—since the days of Shakespeare. 
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We have had to depend for all knowledge of the Spanish countries 
on the imitations and reworkings of Spanish themes by our notable 
men of letters, such as Thomas Kyd, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Middleton, Dryden, Southey, Byron, Washington Irving, Long- 
fellow, on the small number of books of travel and description, and 
on the operas and plays usually made known to us through an in- 
termediate source, as “Carmen,” “Don Giovanni,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“Le Cid,” “Le Mariage de Figaro,’ “Hernani,” “Don Carlos.” 
We need, besides, a Spanish News Bureau for the daily dissemi- 
nation of Spanish items of interest. The regular appearance of 
facts of Hispanic import or of Hispanic feature-stories would do 
more toward cementing Spanish-American friendship than all the 
Spanish taught in the schools for centuries. The Spanish countries 
are store-houses for “newsy’ and dramatic information, and the 
exploiter would have to draw on his imagination only when bored 
by the tedium of realities. A central Bureau could cull and sys- 
tematize Spanish “news” as the great press associations have been 
doing with news in general for this long time past. To be without 
the Associated Press, for example, would be an anachronism today. 
The moral is obvious. When we speak of educating without mak- 
ing full use of the most immediate, the most proficient, and the most 
interesting teacher who ever held a chair,—the newspaper,—we slide 
back into the Middle Ages of stagnation and international ignorance. 
As teachers, we speak of instructing our students in Spanish 
literature. Have we even the minimum wherewithal for doing it? 
Where are our popular histories of Spanish literature, our treat- 
ments of the separate reigns, “schools,” centuries, individual writ- 
ers, “species,” currents? What have we but the scholarly Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly and our own erudite Ticknor? Who has painted 
the portraits of intense human and literary interest which lie un- 
touched in the unfrequented galleries of Pero Lopez de Ayala, 
Garcilaso de la Vega, Ercilla y Zuniga, Hurtado de Mendoza, Lope 
de Vega, Cervantes, Quevedo, Larra, Espronceda, Bécquer? Who 
has made Spanish letters live for us? Who has written any inspir- 
ing appreciation of Spanish books or authors outside of the very 
few which have appeared in scholarly periodicals? Who has dup- 
licated for us the fascinating discussions of English literature by 
Taine and Ambassador Jusserand? Where is the teacher or the 
student of Spanish literature to go for all those aids which we find 
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so comfortably at hand in our study of French or German? How 
can we do any literary teaching worthy of the name until we have 
provided the common facilities? They will not come into being of 
themselves. 

It is clear that fostering agents in the spreading of knowledge 
about the Spanish countries are lacking in whichever direction we 
turn. That many of them will come in the process of time is a 
cheering supposition which, however, should not prevent immediate 
action. Many a cause has been lost because people waited for 
“events to take their natural course.” In the meantime, for prac- 
tical uses, we need, in addition to what has already been set forth, 
a Spanish-American University Union, a Spanish-American Lec- 
ture Lyceum or Alliance, a Spanish-American Bureau of Travel, a 
Spanish-American Who’s Who, a Spanish-American “Opportu- 
nities” Bureau for the guidance of young and ambitious Americans 
of both continents, a Spanish-American Survey Department. 

In our colleges, we should have courses on Spanish-American 
affairs conducted in English; and in our high schools, supplementary 
reading on Hispanic history, civics, customs and manners, geo- 
graphy, heroes, romance. Text-books for these topics have not 
been produced; but they can be produced and made as enchanting 
as the stories of ancient mythology or of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. The adventures of the Spanish Con- 
quistadores, told in suitable language, could easily compete with 
the Henty and the Rider Haggard stories. More than that, they 
would do more for Spanish than our Spanish courses. One of our 
worst academic errors consists in believing that the only method 
for conveying information about foreign lands and literatures is 
through the study of the foreign language. On account of its 
difficulty and on account of the elements on which stress is laid, 
the foreign language as taught in schools proves to be a positive 
hindrance to its own raison d’étre. Perhaps our schoolmen may 
some day realize that what we want is less foreign language and 
more foreign knowledge and understanding. 

“There is,” the urbane but uninitiated reader may remark, “prob- 
ably much in what you say. Can you, though, prove the right of 
the Hispanic countries to so much of our consideration? We are a 
busy nation, and the world is full of peoples. Granted our growing 
business with Mexico, Central America, the islands of the American 
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Mediterranean, and South America, can you propose any just claims 
for the Hispanic countries in the arts, sciences, and industries ?” 

That is ultimately the question which continues to stare us in 
the face. We may regard it as unfair, but we can settle it only by 
answering it. It means that we must accept the “prestige” valua- 
tion set by two or three European nations preéminent in modern 
technological development. It means that the largest portion of the 
globe, including Russia, China, India, and Japan, will have to pre- 
sent similar credentials if its languages are ever to be studied widely 
in our schools. It means that the United States, if its language 
were distinct from other prominent languages, would have some 
difficulty in entering the sacred circle——though not so much, indeed, 
today, as fifty years ago. Fifty years have done a great deal for 
us, and may do a great deal for the Hispanic countries. 





The types of investigation which have been going on in European 
and American universities have been handled in the Hispanic uni- 
versities, also; government experiments have extended from the 
huge and undeservedly criticised colonial system of autocratic Spain 
to the election of the president by the direct vote of the people in 
Uruguay; mining, engineering, and agricultural projects have de- 
manded the study of experts for centuries; medical science in all 
its branches has aroused interest from the days of the great Jewish 
physicians in Spain down to the remarkable task of Dr. Oswaldo 
Cruz in perfecting sanitary conditions in Rio de Janeiro; astronomy 
was once a favorite form of research in Spain; certain kinds of 
industries, such as sword-making, metal-working, weaving, have 
been carried on with unusual success ; financial operations were once 
very complicated and done on a large scale; military and naval 
affairs were at one time the best in Europe. That the Spanish world 
should not have produced its fair quota of uncommon men, illustri- 
ous deeds, and both practical and theoretical contributions to civili- 
zation, would be an anomaly almost impossible to account for, given 
the traditional Spanish character, with its blending of the practical 
and the imaginative, of impulsive energy and indefatigable labori- 
ousness. Lope de Vega, Philip II, the Conquistadores, and Alfonso 
XIII are of the real Spanish breed. 

With only a cursory knowledge of Hispanic affairs outside of 
literature, I cannot help feeling that some such fragmentary list 
as the following prognosticates other equally meritorious names and 
achievements: Don Santiago Ramon y Cajal, one of the most emi- 
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nent of modern histologists; Andrés Bello, Mila y Fontanals, 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Bonilla y San Martin, Menéndez Pidal, the 
erudite historians of literature, philologists, grammarians, and 
critics; Alcala Galiano, Castelar, Sarmiento, the statesmen and 
orators; Cean Bermitdez, the archaeologist; Juan de Toledo, Juan 
de Herrera, Churriguera, the architects; Averroes and Maimonides, 
the philosophers; Raimundo Lulio, San Ignacio de Loyola, and 
Santa Teresa, the religious mystics, theologians, and organizers ; 
Alfonso el Sabio, the learned prince and lawmaker; the skilful 
astronomers who planned the “Tablas Alfonsinas”; the Pinzons, 
Juan Fernandez, Solis, and Juan de Grijalva, the navigators; Juan 
de Austria, Carlos V, the Duque de Alba, Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Cordoba, Bolivar, and San Martin, the military leaders ; the talented 
Garcia family,—including the divine Malibran, to whom Alfred de 
Musset is indebted for one of his finest inspirations,—Pedrell, Sal- 
doni, Vittoria, Guerrero, Breto6n y Hernandez, the singers, musi- 
cians, and composers ; Las Casas and Anchieta, the impassioned ex- 
ponents of humanitarian principles; Pizarro, Cortés, Balboa, Her- 
nando de Soto, Coronado, the explorers and conquerors; Murillo, 
Velazquez, Zurbaran, Ribera, Goya, Zuloaga, and Sorolla, the 
painters ; Mariana, GOmara, and Vicufia Mackenna, the historians. 

Undoubtedly, any catalogue of Spanish men and events compiled 
today would show a preponderance of soldiers, navigators, imperial 
and religious executives, artists, and literary men. That is in the 
nature of the case. The technological era is just beginning for the 
Hispanic nations. It has not been of very long standing, elsewhere, 
either. But it is to be presumed that Spanish genius will measure 
up to this test as it has done to others. 

The important thing for us to do is to acquire more information 
on the extra-military and the extra-literary pursuits of Spaniards. 
Every Spanish newspaper and periodical in the United States should 
educate us in this respect. It is only by some such means that we 
shall be able to rehabilitate Spain and Spanish in the eyes of the 
world and acquire a portion of that “prestige” which is the dominant 
educational measurement. Facts may bring respect where ignorance 
brings nothing beyond good-natured tolerance, at most. 


J. WarsHAw 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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The great war, having profoundly affected almost everything else, 
seems likely also to exert an influence upon modern language teach- 
ing. This, apparently, is not to be limited to a stimulation of interest 
in this or that language, but bids fair to concern itself with methods 
and emphasis rather than with subject matter. President Butler has 
been the one, perhaps, to point out most conspicuously this phase of 
the matter : 

Intelligent youths who have spent three, four, and five years on the study 
of one or both of these languages can neither speak them easily nor under- 
stand them readily nor write them correctly. . . . It is a sorry commentary 
as to what is going on in our secondary schools and colleges in this respect 
to learn on the best authority that there are now in France at least 200,000 
American young men who, after six months of military activity in France 
and three or four hours of instruction a week in the French language can 
carry on a comfortable conversation under ordinary conditions and circum- 
stances with the mastery of a vocabulary of at least a thousand words. On the 
other hand, many an American college graduate who has studied French for 
years is as awkward and as nonplussed in a Paris drawing-room as he would 
be in the driver’s seat of an airplane. } 


Now certain obvious comments might be made upon this, but its 
general thesis is one which language teachers, however reluctantly, 
will frankly and honestly accept. It is a fact that most students of 
foreign languages in this country are unable, after two or three years 
of study, to express themselves decently in the language they have 
studied or to comprehend adequately the usual speech of those to 
whom that tongue is native. This fact has long been admitted by 
sincere teachers, and constitutes the chief weapon of those who depre- 
cate the amount of emphasis, slight as this is, which has been given 
to the languages. The legitimate explanations of the circumstance, 
also, have already been set forth. Lack of time, over-crowded class- 
rooms, insufficiently prepared teachers without foreign residence, in- 
competent native teachers, varying opinions as to the objects and 
purposes of language study, etc., all these have become familiar. 

Now, however, that the traditional isolation of this country from 
international affairs seems to be definitely at an end and the fields of 


1 Nicholas Murray Butler, in the Educational Review, January, 1919. 
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commerce and diplomacy alike are beginning to make manifest their 
demands and necessities, it is becoming apparent that we who teach 
languages, if we are not to fail in our duty, must teach our students 
to speak the language we “profess” or admit that we are incapable of 
doing so. The plea that our purpose is to do, not this, but some- 
thing else, will no longer be accepted. The present writer will confine 
himself to Spanish, which is his own field, but the situation isthe 
same for the other modern languages. 

[If we may assume that a speaking knowledge of modern foreign 
languages has become or is soon to become of sufficient importance 
that institutions of higher education will make a serious effort to 
impart it, in how far is it possible to teach students of college age to 
speak a foreign language in two years, without infringing upon the 
other just demands of a crowded curriculum? The writer will 
resist the temptation to describe ideal conditions, impossible of 
realization in any reasonably near future, and confine himself, if he 
may be pardoned for so doing, to what is being attempted in his own 
institution. 

In the first place, and as the merest preparation for attacking the 
problem, all the teaching members of the department who are to be 
concerned with the teaching of the language, as distinct from the lit- 
erature, must, obviously, speak the language themselves, readily and 
well, and all classes for the first two years must meet five times a 
week. Further, we must reconcile ourselves to teaching, during the 
first two years, the language only, leaving the study of Spain’s 
vreat literature for those students who proceed in the subject beyond 
the second year. Still further, every department which possesses 
more than two teachers should number among them at least one 
native Spaniard.’ 

Seing equipped to this extent, the way to begin is to begin at the 
beginning. In many departmental schedules one will find perhaps a 
course in conversation, disguised, very likely, under some other name 
and open, under restrictions, to advanced students, while in the classes 
of the first two years, which contain at the very least seventy-five 
per cent of the students, the spoken language is all but unheard. The 
theory is, of course, that the pupils must acquire by reading a consid- 
erable vocabulary before they can begin to speak. This theory is fun- 


1 That classes should be limited to a number smaller than twenty-five 
is highly desirable but probably not possible. 
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damentally unsound. The person who is already experienced in the 
language can indeed greatly strengthen and increase his vocabulary 
by wide reading; the beginner cannot acquire a spoken vocabulary 
in that way. On the contrary, the instructor should begin to speak 
Spanish to his class the first day, choosing his words, of course, and 
making perfectly sure that he is understood by everyone. This 
work requires a certain personal ingenuity and must be judiciously 
limited in amount. 

At this point it is perhaps wise to say that the writer would be 
quite as rigid in his insistence that the facts of grammar be accu- 
rately learned as the most reactionary follower of classical method- 
ology. Without them the student of college age will flounder end- 
lessly in a sea of inaccuracies dotted here and there with set phrases 
acquired by rote. The grammatical material should be presented 
and discussed in English, as a saving of time and for the added rea- 
son that it does not furnish a subject which the student may be 
expected to make a very enthusiastic effort to discuss in Spanish 
The point involved is that grammar is not, for our present purpose. 
an end in itself but a means. 

Let the instructor never neglect his few minutes of conversation 
in Spanish with his class, and let him choose the subjects for this 
from among those most personal to his students and most inti- 
mately connected with their every-day life. The dance given the 
night before by the “Pi Alfs” is a much more stimulating topic of 
conversation than the mythical adventures of Juan and Maria as 
somewhat tediously set forth in the reader. It is astonishing how 
rapidly students will assimilate Spanish terms for the things that 
really interest them. It is.in this matter of interest that we fail per- 
haps most often. When the point is reached where the class can be 
involved in a discussion among themselves, a good bit of the journey. 
so far as morale is concerned, has been accomplished. If the instruc- 
tor has the blessed gift of humor his task is made the easier. A 
spontaneous joke told in Spanish which the class catches is not 
without effect in dispelling the impression of unreality which so often 
clings to a foreign language in the students’ minds. The personal 
dignity of the instructor will be so entirely a matter of course that 
he may say what he likes to his class without fear of compromising it. 
This matter of classroom conversation is difficult only at first, and 
for that reason should be attacked early. Once started it grows 
surprisingly easier with every passing month. 
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All the common agencies for imparting language instruction, 
with the exception of grammar, should be made to contribute di- 
rectly to the end desired, without for that reason losing any of the 
other valuable qualities that inhere in them. The students will be- 
gin early in their course to read simple Spanish prose, which will 
gradually increase in difficulty as they progress until it becomes the 
ordinary drama or novel of the present day (however reluctantly, 
we must leave the classics severely alone in these two years). Now 
one of the most futile things in all education is the requirement that 
classes which have conscientiously prepared (by translation) a cer- 
tain number of pages of a Spanish text should spend the precious 
fifty minutes of the recitation period in repeating this translation 
aloud, to the boredom of their teacher and of each other. This 
practice of translating line after line and page after page is either a 
matter of habit, or it is the facile refuge of the teacher without initia- 
tive or resource. This does not mean that translation is useless or 
that it has no place in the kind of work under consideration. Merely 
this—that every time one asks a student to translate a passage he 
should have a definite object in view. Either the passage itself is 
difficult, presenting idioms and turns of expression foreign to Eng- 
lish modes of speech and not easy to render, or the instructor cher- 
ishes a suspicion that a given student has a tendency to take ad- 
vantage of the situation to neglect his preparation, or some equally 
cogent reason exists for the exercise. The bulk of the classroom 
reading should certainly be done in Spanish, and it should be done 
well from the outset. The natural tendency of the beginner to pro- 
nounce the Spanish sentence as a series of words without connec- 
tion or meaning must be combated vigorously from the start, for 
once tolerated it quickly becomes established as a habit, when it is 
very difficult to eradicate. Much repetition by the student, together 
with frequent demonstration by the teacher during the first few 
class exercises after reading has been begun will tend to establish 
instead the habit of reading properly. To further this end, as well 
as to acquire a certain momentum, the reading of the first year 
should be as simple and at the same time as interesting as possible, 
and the students should be constantly trained both for accuracy and 
speed. By “speed” is meant, of course, nothing beyond the natural 
tempo of ordinary speech or reading in any language. The ability 
to utter Spanish up to this tempo, whether in speaking or reading, is 
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a very great help to the understanding of Spanish so uttered, and 
the practice of doing so will, to some extent at least, save the student 
that disheartening experience of helplessness in the presence of native 
speakers of the language which has been so often commented upon. 

“Composition,” or more properly in the beginning, translation 
from English into Spanish, should without doubt be prepared in 
writing, but it should for the most part be presented orally in the 
classroom, without reference to the written copies, which the teacher 
may collect and revise at his leisure. The traditional practice in this 
respect, that of having the work written (or, still worse, copied) 
upon the blackboard and thereafter corrected by the instructor for 
the benefit of the class, is not entirely without value, but does not 
produce results commensurate with the time spent upon it; certain- 
ly not, if it is to he repeated day after day. With the exception of 
written accents, a possible confusion of b and v (not likely with 
\merican students) and the addition or omission of an occasional 
h (also rare), the student who can speak a sentence correctly can 
be depended upon to write it. The former is certainly the more 
difficult as it is the more useful accomplishment. 

When we reach the point where real composition begins, that is, 
when the student begins to express ideas of his own in language 
original with him, the work should, if possible, be placed in the hands 
of a native Spaniard, who will seek to impress the rudiments of an 
acceptable Spanish style upon the written essays of his pupils. It has 
proven practicable to divide the work of the second year into two 
classes, called respectively “reading” and “composition,” the former 
meeting three times and the latter twice weekly, the membership ot 
the two being the same. Classes may be distributed among instruct- 
ors, to make the most advantageous use of their several abilities. 

Parallel with the work of the second semester of this year may be 
profitably introduced a class in conversation as such. This class 
should meet daily, but as practice rather than preparation is the 
desideratum, it should be regarded as somewhat in the nature of a 
laboratory course, and should not carry to exceed three hours credit. 

The objection is anticipated that this program requires the 
student to devote an undue amount of time to the subject under con- 


sideration. Measuring the college course in terms of semester hours, 
the language which it is desired that the student shall learn to 
speak will have consumed 23 out of a total of 120 hours. It is not 
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thought that the result can be accomplished with less. Nor is it fair 
or reasonable to expect that it should be. The student who wishes 
to acquire an adequate grasp of any of the subjects usually taught 
in universities will hardly expect to do so in less time than this. It is 
perhaps on this point that criticism of the results of modern lan- 
guage teaching has been somewhat unfair. Does the student who 
has studied, let us say chemistry, for two semesters really know 
anything about chemistry in any practical or professional sense? 
Is he in a position to make use of that science in the field of indus- 
try or can he appear with credit in an assemblage of chemists? 
Hardly so. Our institutions of higher learning are filled with 
dabblers, and whether they dabble in chemistry or in Spanish makes 
little difference. Those who wish to make a serious use of some 
branch of learning will naturally specialize in it to some extent, and 
the proportion of the four years’ course consumed by the program 
outlined above (somewhat less than one-fifth) might fairly well be 
called a minimum. 

It should be borne in mind that the by-products ,of these two 
years of language study (assuming that we are considering the 
ability to speak Spanish as the main end in view) are not unworthy 
ones. The student will have had the benefit of the mental discipline 
provided by a systematic study of grammar; he will have acquired 
the ability to read—and to translate if he wishes—anything written 
in modern Spanish ; he will have read a certain number of represent- 
-ative works of a great modern literature; he will be well prepared 
to study that literature seriously if he wishes to do so; he will be 
able to write acceptably a language second in utility only to English. 
He is not, of course, a specialist in Spanish, but he does possess cer- 
tain attainments in that language that are of a positive value. If 
he cannot give a reasonably good account of himself in the presence 
of a Spaniard who knows no English, either he is hopelessly dull 
or his teachers have proved themselves incompetent. By the phrase 
“to give a reasonably good account of himself” is meant that he can 
actually converse in Spanish on ordinary subjects, not with perfect 
fluency nor with absolute accuracy of construction at all times, but 
sufficiently well to make himself perfectly understood, and that he in 
turn shall understand whatever is said to him. This much can be 


accomplished in two years. 
I ’ ArtHuur L. Owen 
UNIVERSITY oF KANSAS 











INTELLECTUAL RELATIONS BETWEEN SPAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


PLANS PROPOSED BY THE JUNTA PARA AMPLIACION 
DE ESTUDIOS 


{The Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios, or Board of Extension of 
Studies of Madrid, has taken active steps to promote closer intellectual rela- 
tions between Spain and the United States. A note was directed early in 
1919 to the government at Washington, through the Spanish government, 
wherein were indicated some of the proposed plans for intellectual aid and 
collaboration. This note was followed by the appointment of a special 
delegate of the Spanish Ministry of Public Instruction, Sefior José Castillejo, 
who visited the United States during the months of June and July in the 
name of the Junta. Various universities, colleges, and schools were visited 
by Seftor Castillejo and educators were consulted. The results of his visit 
were very gratifying, and the two notes which follow were sent to the 
universities, colleges and schools of the United States before leaving for 
Spain. The visit of this official delegate of the Junta has aroused much 
enthusiasm in the intellectual relations between Spain and our country. The 
plans which are submitted in the following notes are very praiseworthy, 
and it is to be hoped that the American educators will take active steps 
toward the realization of the projects. Hispania, the official organ of 
The American Association of Teachers of Spanish, will lend all possible aid. 
Our teachers of Spanish are deeply interested in all the plans submitted, 
and their coéperation is certain. In order, therefore, to give the matter 
in question the necessary publicity, we take pleasure in publishing herewith 
the two notes which Sefior Castillejo has recently sent to our universities, 
colleges, and schools.—THE Epitors.] 


CHARACTER AND FUNCTIONS OF THE BoArD oF EXTENSION OF 
STuDIES OF THE MINISTRY OF PuBLIc INSTRUCTION IN MaAprRID 


Since 1907 there has taken place in Spain an important reform 
movement in general education and in scientific production. There 
had been fundamental errors in the pedagogical politics of Spain 
such as (a) the making of reforms in the regulations instead of 
reforming the teaching body, (b) the carrying into public instruc- 
tion of the instability and passions of political life, and (c) the 
maintenance of isolation from the scientific and pedagogical move- 
ments in other countries. 
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In order to remedy these defects, there was created in 1907 a 
permanent committee composed of scientific men and of some 
political men from all the parties, under the presidency of Dr. 
Ramon y Cajal, the highest scientific authority in the country. 
There was given to this committee, which is called The Board of 
Extension of Studies, a certain degree of autonomy and the Parlia- 
ment has put at its disposal each year resources which now reach 
the sum of $160,000 annually. 

The work which has been accomplished up to the present time 
by this committee may be grouped under the following general 
heads : 

1. It has sent scholars to study in the universities and labora- 
tories of various countries of Europe and America. Previous to 
the war the number of scholarships was more than one hundred 
annually ; since the war about thirty. These scholarships are given 
to professors, scientific men and young graduates of the Spanish 
universities who desire to complete their preparation in foreign 
countries. In making the selection there is taken into account the 
aptitude of the persons and the importance of the studies, without 
giving any preference whatever for reasons of sex and without 
taking into account religious or political affiliations. In Rome the 
Board has organized a Spanish School of Archeology and History, 


which suspended its work upon the outbreak of the war, and will 
continue it shortly. 


2. It has organized in Madrid several departments of scientific 
laboratories and seminaries, placing at the head of them some of 
the best qualified Spanish professors, and grouping about them 
young people who have distinguished themselves as scholars in 
foreign countries and Spanish graduates who wish to prepare 
themselves to go to foreign ‘countries. The work of personal 
investigation is carried on in these laboratories. The principal 
departments are: Philology and Literature; Social and Political 
History of Spain; History of Spanish Art; Arabic and Hebrew 
Literature; Philosophy; Mathematics; Physics; Chemistry; Physi- 
ology; Geology; Paleontology and Prehistoric studies; Zoology ; 
Botany; Histology. These laboratories are being equipped with 
apparatus and books. 
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The results of the research of these laboratories and seminaries 
and of the scholars are published in books, pamphlets, and period- 
icals. There have appeared up to the present time more than one 
hundred and twenty volumes of publications. 

3. It has opened in Madrid Halls of Residence for University 
students. One hundred and twenty men and seventy women stu- 
dents are already living in these halls, and they are provided there 
not only with lodging and meals but also with libraries, labora- 
tories, and a certain amount of tuition to supplement the teaching 
given in the University. 

4. Under the direction and control of the Board, an official high 
school has been established in Madrid where new methods, plans 
of study, and experiments have been introduced. The government 
wishes this school to be both a laboratory for the reform of the other 
high schools and a training college for high school teachers. In 
this new high school the Board has joined forces with the American 
School for Girls formerly opened in Madrid, and American teachers 
do the teaching of English language and literature, collaborating 
in games and in the educational work. 


5. In order to meet a growing interest in Spanish language, 
literature, and art in other countries, the board has organized in 
Madrid (a) courses in grammar, phonetics, Spanish literature, and 
Spanish art, dedicated especially to foreigners, one of which courses 
is given during the summer; (b) courses to prepare Spanish grad- 
uates who may desire to teach the Spanish language and literature in 
foreign schools or universities. z 

The Board of Extension of Studies, desiring to promote closer 
relations with the United States, has sent to the government at 
Washington, through the Spanish government, a note in which are 
indicated some of the forms of reciprocal aid and intellectual col- 
laboration proposed between the two countries. 

A delegate from the Ministry of Public Instruction in Madrid 
has visited several universities and corporations of the United States 
in order to urge the importance of such relations. As a result of 
this visit he wishes to submit to the consideration of professors and 
scientific men of this country some projects which he considers prac- 
ticable and to ask their opinion concerning them. 
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A Notre TO THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED STATES SUBMITTING 
FOR THEIR CONSIDERATION SOME PROJECTS FOR CLOSER RELA- 
TIONS WitTH SPAIN 


1. The Board of Extension of Studies, of Madrid, is prepared to 
receive in its laboratories and seminaries a certain number of Ameri- 
can students, placing at their disposal books, materials for work, and 
the direction of competent professors. The following departments 
should be of special interest to such students: Spanish Philology and 
Literature, History of Spanish Art, Paleontology and Prehistoric 
studies. In some cases the departments of Geology, Botany, and 
Zoology will also be of interest. All these departments are dedicated 
to post-graduate work, furnishing to each student the means and 
direction for research work. 

2. The Spanish universities, in which instruction is given for 
undergraduates, are open to foreigners who can obtain in them 
degrees if they pass the required examinations. Students who have 
passed equivalent examinations in their own country may be excused 
from those of the university. 

3. Some students from the United States can be received in the 
Residence Halls for students in Madrid where they will live with 
Spanish students and graduates, receiving board and lodging and 
the advantages of libraries, games and social life for from $35 to $40 
per month. The Residence Hall provides games (football and 
tennis) and mountain sports. 

4+. The Board of Extension of Studies has organized in Madrid 
intensive teaching (three quarterly courses every year), in Spanish 
grammar, phonetics and literature for foreigners, in charge of 
specialists. During the summer it maintains a Holiday Course for 
Foreigners with classes in language and literature, lectures on 
Spanish life and history, and visits to museums and historical cities. 

5. The departments of Philology, Literature, History, Paleon- 
tology, and Natural Sciences, of the Board of Extension of Studies, 
place themselves at the disposition of the universities of the United 
States in the matter of answering inquiries concerning Bibliography 
referring to Spanish problems and for the establishment of an 
exchange of publications. 

6. The Board of Extension of Studies would like to receive in 
all cases, in a permanent form, the catalogues and bulletins of the 
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universities of the United States which it keeps at the disposition of 
Spanish families and professors. In its turn the Board would send 
to the universities of the United States its reports and its catalogues 
of publications and courses. 

7. lf any university of the United States so desires, an exchange 
of students could be arranged. An American student designated 
by his university could go to work one or more years in the Labora- 
tories or Seminaries of the Board and in the classes of the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, being exempt from all payment of fees and 
receiving gratuitously board and lodging in the students’ Residence 
Hall. In exchange a Spanish student designated by the Board 
would have the same advantages in a university of the United States. 

8. If any university of the United States so desires, the Board 
of Madrid could send a Spanish student (man or woman) who 
would give a certain number of hours of Spanish conversation 
weekly (either in class or in a “Casa espanola” similar to the 
“Maisons frangaises” already organized) in exchange for board, 
lodging, and tuition fees, so as to be able to carry on his studies 
in some department of the university. 

9. If the universities of the United States so desire, the Board 
of Extension of Studies can give to certain Spanish graduates 
special preparation in Spanish language and literature and in the 
use of the English language, so that they may be called as Assist- 
ants or Instructors in the teaching of Spanish in the United States. 
The number of these young people would in any case have to be 
very small. It would be advisable for them to spend at least one 
semester in a university of the United States before being definitely 
appointed. During this semester they could give a few classes in 
conversation and receive an initial provisional salary. The Board 
believes it advisable, for the welfare of the teaching in the uni- 
versities of the United States as well as for the interests of Spain, 
that these young Assistants should remain in America only a 
certain number of years and should then return to Spain, being 
replaced by others. 

10. If the universities of the United States so desire, Spanish 
professors and scientific men could come to the United States 
periodically to give courses in the Language and Literature, Pho- 
netics, Art, Paleontology, History, social, political, and international 
problems of Spain. These courses would be given in the universi- 
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ties, announced and included in their programs. The greater part 
of them would have to be given in Spanish. They might consist of 
series of lectures, followed by questions and discussions, occupy- 
ing from one to three months. In this way several universities 
would be able to utilize the lectures successively. 

If each university interested in this project will communicate 
to the Board what would be the subject matter, dates, duration, 
and conditions required, the Board will combine the various peti- 
tions and will be able to offer each year a schedule of courses and 
lectures. 

11. The Board of Extension of Studies will continue to send 
to the United States scholars who it hopes will be received in the 
laboratories of the universities and scientific institutions. In order 
to keep in touch with their conduct and the result of their studies 
the Board desires to communicate directly with the American 
professors. 

12. The Board desires to invite some American professors to 
go to Madrid to direct, during a period of several months or a 
year, investigations and laboratory work in order to teach their 
methods, especially in sciences such as biology, psychology, physics, 
etc. For this purpose it will communicate directly with the respect- 
ive universities, stating the type of work which it desires, the 
condition of the laboratory and the students, the date, the duration 
and the economic conditions. 


13. In some cases an exchange of professors could be arranged 
if it happens that the interests of the Board of Madrid and those 
of the American universities are reciprocal. Then each country 
would send to the other its own professors, paying their salaries 
and expenses. 


14. If the frequency and importance of the relations between 
Spain and the American universities should warrant it, the Board 
will establish in New York a committee composed of Spaniards 
and Americans and an office which will have for its purpose the 
furnishing of information concerning the intellectual and artistic 
life of Spain, the preparation of courses and the exchanges with 
the United States as well as the direction of Spanish students in 
America. 
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15. lf the attempts of the first few years were successful, some 
form of permanent codperation and laboratory work could be 
devised, and the resulting influences going beyond the theoretical 
sphere would create relations between American and Spanish 
industries and interests. 

ok * ok * * ok * 

The Board is desirous of knowing the opinion of the universities 
of the United States and receiving whatever other suggestions they 
may consider opportune. 

José CASTILLEJO, 


Delegate of the Spanish Ministry of Public Instruction 


Address in the United States: 
Care of Professor F. de Onis, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Address in Spain: 
Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios, 
Moreto 1, Madrid. 











TRANSLATION VS. ORAL PRACTICE: THE 
STUDENTS’ ATTITUDE 


Statistics are frequently deceptive; students also are at times 
inclined to be so, especially when they feel that their answers to 
certain questions may in some way influence their standing with the 
instructor. Consequently the statistics given below, based on an- 
swers given by students, may or may not prove anything, but they 
may at least serve to present to us a phase of the students’ point of 
view in regard to instruction in Spanish. 

\ manifest desire on the part of one of his elementary classes to 
do considerably more translating than had been the practice in the 
earlier part of the course aroused recently the writer’s curiosity. 
He decided to find out, if possible, to what degree the students of 
Spanish felt a preference for translation as opposed to strictly oral 
work and, incidentally, to learn what purposes were influencing the 
students in their study of Spanish. Accordingly the following ques- 
tionnaire was given to all first- and second-year classes: 

1. Which do you prefer, translation or oral practice? 

2. Do you wish only translation? Why? 
2 


3. Do you wish only oral drill? Why? 


+. What feature of the Spanish work do you most need—trans- 





lation, grammar (composition ), or oral work? 


5. What, briefly, are your reasons for studying Spanish? 


The questionnaire was not altogether satisfactory, but served 
iairly well to get the information most desired. One hundred sixty- 
one students (105 first-year, 56 second-year) turned in answers. At 
the outset the students were urged to answer frankly and sincerely, 
pains being taken to.assure them that their answers would not in any 
way affect their standing. In the following summary of the answers 
received no effort has been made to keep those of the second year 
separate from those of the first year, as the divergence of views 
seemed not great enough to warrant such a procedure. 
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IstYear 2d Year. Total Per Cent 


105 56 161 | 
1. Prefer translation . Bandas Sis 52 30 82 | 509 
Prefer oral practice ; “ 40 21 6f | 378 
No preference .......... acess capi pedi 13 5 18 11.1 
2. Wish translation only .......................... " 25 5 30 18.6 
3. Wish oral work only saat 13 5 18 11.1 
Wish both ....... Nanay es Peer eee 67 46 113 70.1 
4. Desire translation .... ees 40 17 57 35.4 
Desire grammar .......... oo 14 15 29 18.0 
Desire oral practice . een ee 39 16 55 34.1 
Desire all three... Pa = 12 8 20 12.4 
5. Utilitarian . eas ae Z 52 39 91 56.5 
Cultural eSteSaeansree : we 9 6 15 90 
aes ee ; 2 5 7 4.0 
EERE One on abe 27 5 32 19.8 
I cli 5 ee Cee 1] 5 16 99 
Speaking knowledge .... 10 10 6.2 
No specific reason Jat ac Ssaitinrgnhsesearnh é 3 5 a. 
Compulsion seins te 1 l 


In answer to the first question, 82, or approximately 51 per cent 
expressed preference for translation; 61, or approximately 38 per 
cent, preferred oral practice, while 18, or 11 per cent, had no choice. 
Of those expressing a choice, 56.6 per cent preferred translation. 

Answering the second question, only 30, or 18.6 per cent, wished 
translation only, while still fewer, 18, in answer’ to question three, 
expressed a desire for oral work alone. Of the total expressing a 
choice for one or the other exclusively, 62.5 per cent preferred trans- 
lation. Most students grouped their answers to the second and third 
questions, as was quite logical in case of a negative to either. As a 
result of this grouping of answers, 113, or 70 per cent, stated that 
they preferred a combination of the two features. 

The fourth question elicited various replies, some of which could 
not be rigidly classified. Many students, as was to be expected, ex- 
pressed a desire for a combination of some of the features indicated, 
as, ¢. g., grammar and oral drill. But so far as the classification 
would allow, 57, or 35 per cent, expressed greatest need for trans- 
lation, 29, or 18 per cent, for grammar; 55, or 34 per cent, for oral 
drill, and 20, or 12.4 per cent, felt that they needed all three. | 

The answers to question five naturally showed greater variation, 
for few students expressed one single purpose in studying Spanish. 
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Most of them had at least two reasons ready at hand, several alleged 
four or five motives. Classifying them by the first choice we find 
that 91, or 56.5 per cent, indicated purely utilitarian motives—com- 
merce, correspondence, interpreting, banking, library work, teach- 
ing, etc. Thirty-two, approximately 20 per cent, were frank enough 
to admit that college credit to absolve language requirements for 
graduation was their sole motive. Fifteen assigned cultural value 
and sixteen were taking Spanish because of mere interest in lan- 
guage work, especially Spanish. Ten declared a desire primarily to 
learn to speak Spanish, seven to travel, five had no special reason 
to assign, and one was struggling with the language under compul- 
sion—paternal authority having intervened. 

No generalizations drawn from the above data can be sustained as 
widely true, for they represent merely the attitude of the students 
in one institution. Some facts, however, brought out in the answers 
may be of interest as indicating the students’ attitude toward their 
work in Spanish. Fifty-six per cent—86 per cent if we consider 
travel, speaking ability, and college credit as utilitarian ends—are 
studying Spanish for avowedly practical purposes. This number is 
not striking, for all teachers of Spanish of late have recognized that 
such were the motives in the great majority of cases. But in view 
of these utilitarian motives, among which preparation for teaching 
counts but very slightly, is it not surprising that a majority should 
express uniformly a preference for translation as opposed to oral 
practice? 

It was thought that this preference for translation would be re- 
versed if the case of only boys were considered. It is likely the 
experience of language teachers generally that girls show a pref- 
erence for translation and that they excel in that phase of the work. 
So it was not surprising that 57.6 per cent of the total number (92) 
of girls should express a preference of that sort. Of those girls 79 
expressed a choice between the two, 53, or 67 per cent, preferring 
translation. The case of the boys, as was suspected, is different, 
but not as extremely so as might have been suspected. Of the total 
number (69) of boys, 50.7 per cent preferred oral practice, 42 per 
cent preferred translation. Of the boys 64 declared a preference for 
one or the other, 45.3 per cent inclined toward translation, 54.6 per 
cent toward oral work. 

Mere preference alone would not have so much weight were it 
not supported by the evidence of a majority—smaller, to be sure— 
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expressing greatest need for translation. Much insistence has been 
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and still is laid on direct method which would eliminate translation 
entirely. But do college students really want such work? The an- 
swer implied above would surely seem to be in the negative. The 
pessimist inquires whether college students know after all what they 
do want. It may well be that they do not. The question is some- 
times debatable, but at least it would seem that we must give them 
the benefit of the doubt and credit them with some measure of “‘self- 
determination” in language aims. Perhaps the eighteen expressing 
no preference .in answer to the first question represent the element 
of those who do not know what they want. 

That students generally recognize the impracticability of learning 
to speak fluently a foreign language in the classroom seems clearly 
indicated by the answers to the second and third questions. Here 
again with those expressing a definite choice between exclusive trans- 
lation and exclusive oral practice, translation has the better of it. 
Some allowance must be made perhaps for those who would take 
translation alone as the line of least resistance, which is undoubtedly 
a factor in many cases, but of those expressing a preference for 
translation only two or three did so on the ground of ease. Most 
felt that they had accomplished something definite and tangible 
when they had completed a correct translation and that they could 
measure progress by the increased ease of rendering Spanish into 
English. But the encouraging part is that contained in the answer 
of the one hundred thirteen who want neither to the exclusion of 
the other. Most insist that there is good in both. Here we get a 
saneness of viewpoint that is wholly commendable and one that 
may well give pause to the headlong direct-method advocates if with 
them the desires of the students count for anything. Seventy per 
cent feel that either translation or oral practice is in itself alone inade 
quate and that each feature of the work must supplement the other. 

The answers to the fourth question quite generally supported 
those to the second and third questions. Grammar per se seems not 
to be regarded with the highest favor, yet if we combine the twenty 
who declare a need for all three—grammar (composition), oral drill, 
and translation—with the twenty-nine who express first desire for 
grammar, we find that the subject or division is by no means rele- 
gated to the place of an outcast. Forty-nine, or 30 per cent, realize 


that it is a prime essential in the acquisition of a language, and some 
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state that with a thorough grammatical foundation they hope to get 
the other essentials either in college or independently. Some declare 
that they want a good groundwork on which to build when the op- 
portunity for residence or travel in a Spanish-speaking country 
comes. If a large majority of our modern-language students could 
come to realize that it is exactly this sort of preparation that they 
can hope best to get under present conditions attending modern- 
language instruction in this country many serious disappointments 
would be avoided and much ill-founded and unsympathetic criticism 
directed against language teachers eliminated. 

Concerning the motives obtaining in the study of Spanish little 
need be said. One discouraging feature indicated by the replies is 
that so few are looking forward to teaching the language. Out of 
the one hundred sixty-one replies only ten seem to have in view 
teaching as an ultimate possibility and that, too, in a State institution 
which annually sends out many teachers into the public schools of 
the State. This may be, however, only a reflection of the general 
discouragement given the teaching profession in all branches. An 
interesting side-light is thrown on the South American question in 
Spanish by the answers of those interested in Spanish for commer- 
cial reasons. Fully 85 per cent of those professing such motives 
stated that they expected to go to South America to live, to work, 
or to travel in a business capacity. Only one expected to go to 
Spain. Thus South America holds first place at present in the in- 
terests of Spanish students and efforts directed toward satisfying 
that interest are undoubtedly filling a popular demand. 

As previously remarked, these data and generalizations can not 
answer definitely any particular question. They are not intended 
to do so. They are set down as an illustration of ‘the ideas that the 
students of Spanish at one institution where conditions may be said 
to be fairly representative hold concerning their work in that lan- 
guage. Only a gathering of statistics along similar lines from over 
the entire country could likely give us trustworthy bases on which to 
found conclusions. It is to be hoped that others may be interested 
enough to conduct similar investigations and publish the results. 
Some highly interesting material showing the attitude and motives 
in different localities and sections of the country would thus be 
obtained. 


Joun M. Hitt. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 











LECTURAS ADECUADAS PARA EL PRIMER ANO 
DE HIGH SCHOOL Y DE COLEGIO 


Hace tiempo venimos todos interesandonos en los problemas del 
espafiol y entre ellos no es el de menos trascendencia el siguiente: 

2 Cuales libros son los mas aproposito para un principiante bien 
de high school o bien de colegio? 

Hace diez anos, con ser infinitamente menor el numero de libros 
publicados para este objeto, el problema no era tan dificil de resolver 
como lo es ahora. 

Hoy dia, con el crecido numero de alumnos que estudian espanol 
en las high schools, se presenta un grupo de estudiantes heterogeneo ; 
la idea comercial persiste y las tendencias a las lecturas wtilitarias 
por asi decir, se impone en muchas partes. 

El numero de textos elementales crece con rapidez, de tal manera, 
que ya el maestro no se encuentra en la situacion antigua del pobre 
que no tiene que escoger el vestido que ha de ponerse porque 
siempre usa el unico que tiene; sino que, adolece de la perplejidad 
de muchos ricos que no saben ya donde escoger. 

El otro dia recibi una carta de una discipula mia que hoy es 
maestra de espafiol en Virginia y decia asi: 

“Le suplico que me explique la diferencia entre ‘lirst Spanish 
Reader’ de Fulano, el ‘Spanish Reader for Beginners’ de Mengano 
y el ‘Elementary Spanish Reader’ de Zutano. ;Cual es el mejor 
para mi clase?” 

Si concedemos que estos libros elementales son buenos, y yo no 
vengo aqui para declamar en contra del material a mano, el problema 
se reducira a z;cual es el mejor para mi clase? Porque hemos de 
conceder que la edad, las inclinaciones, las facilidades mentales y la 
preparacion de nuestros alumnos debe decidir el caracter del libro 
de lectura que con ellos usemos y la cantidad de lectura conveniente. 

Yo he visitado clases de high school en que por no tener los 
muchachos la suficiente preparacion lingiiistica o por lo tierno de su 
edad, no veian con gusto el libro de lectura que en otra escuela 
obtenia éxito halagiiefio; pero que para ellos se hallaba Ileno de 
dificultades e insondables abismos. 
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Y aproposito de libros para primer afio de high school y de la 
cantidad, aprovecho esta oportuna ocasion para felicitar al Sr. 
Wilkins y al comité que le auxilié en la preparacion de un syllabus 
de la minima de espafiol, 

El plan publicado en el numero de Septiembre de 1918, en el 
provechoso mensual, Bulletin de High Points, que con tanto acierto 
editaba el Sr. Wilkins, da, en detalle, un excelente y completo curso 
de estudio de espanol. 

El maestro inexperto, el falto de ideas, o el que desee cono- 
cer a fondo los textos mas adaptables y las dosis que ha de 
suministrar a su clase, no podra extraviarse, ni perder su norma si 
sigue las ideas cuerdas, imparciales y ventajosas de ese plan de 
ensefianza y lectura. 

Libros de lectura elemental del tipo bien conocido, usado y 
apreciado de Roessler & Remy; First Spanish Reader (Ameri- 
can Book Company): Harrison; Elementary Spanish Reader (Ginn 
& Co.): Espinosa; Elementary Spanish Reader (Sanborn & Co.) : 
Hatheway-Soler, Easy Spanish Reader (Macmillan Co.), agradan, 
interesan e instruyen siempre que, se usen como base de conver- 
sacion, de reproduccién y dictado—amenizados con versos, adivi- 
nanzas y proverbios; y siempre que sean leidos con detencidon, 
saboreandolos por asi decir: leidos a fondo, poco a poco, seran 
necesariamente un buen principio y fundamento para el estudiante 
de espanol. ‘ 

Terminada esa lectura fundamental que ha servido de lIlave de 
entrada a la fortaleza espafiola, el maestro sabe ya la indole, inclina- 
ciones y capacidad de su clase y asi se decide por textos de una de 
las dos divisiones siguientes : 

I. Comerciales e hispanoamericanos. 


1. Wilkins & Luria: Lecturas faciles (Silver Burdett & Co.). 
2. Bergé-Soler y Hatheway: Spanish-American Reader (San- 
born & Co.). 
3. Luquiens: Spanish-American Reader (Macmillan Company ). 
4. Fuentes y Francois: A Trip to Latin America (Henry Holt). 
5. Harrison: Spanish Commercial Reader (Ginn & Co.). 


II. De autores espajioles. 


1. DeHaan y Morrison: Cuentos Modernos (D. C. Heath). 
2. Hills: Spanish Tales for Beginners (D. C. Heath). 
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3. Escrich: Fortuna (Ginn & Co.). 

+. Alarcon: Novelas Cortas (Ginn & Co.). 

5. Beequer: Legends and Tales (Ginn & Co.). 

este ultimo punto es el mas dificil de resolver. El mercado 
esta abastecido de colecciones mas 0 menos aptas, de cuentos, 
trozos y disertaciones de autores castellanos ; pero aunque son estas 
selecciones de exquisito gusto literario y de un lenguaje intachable, 
muchos de estos textos son dificiles y aridos en extremo. 

Kl estudiante que traduce laboriosamente, palabra por palabra, 
no percibe las exquisiteces de diccion, y la habilidad asombrosa 
del autor que sabe revestir sus ideas de ampulosas formas retoricas 
o de agudas sutilezas idiomaticas. 

Ie] estudiante no se siente exaltado ante el calor del fuego inspi- 
rador, no; por el contrario, se convierte en un componedor de un 
desbaratado rompecabezas, cuya aversion a tanto misterio se traduce 
en odio al idioma que no puede aprender en forma tan obtusa. 

Y quiero que conste aqui, y en esto me someto al preclaro juicio 
de los conocedores de nuestra actual literatura, que hoy dia, nuestros 
escritores de primer orden se expresan en forma mas sencilla, mas 
comprensible y mas adaptable a nuestros libros de trozos esco- 
vidos, quiero decir, que en Espafia estamos en un periodo de evolu- 
cion literaria, y que es necesario que presentemos esa evolucion 
de estilo y de idea al estudiante en los libros modernos. 

Cercano esta el dia en que leamos a Azorin, a del Valle Inclan, 
Unamuno, Pio Baroja, y otros, los cuales interpretan en forma clara 
yv vibrante a la Espana actual, y hablan en el castellano del siglo XN. 

Los libros de la \mérica espanola son necesarios, nos interesan, 
nos agradan y hasta nos halagan.... En ellos vemos el reflejo 
de Espafia, el resurgimiento de un pais que aqui vive y aqui late: 
dichos libros han de servir ellos para la mas facil y rapida compren- 
sion de este gran pueblo americano y las naciones florecientes de His- 
pano-ameérica. 

Es evidente que la ensenanza del espanol tiene hoy str porvenir 
asegurado, se le brindan nuevos horizontes. [1 estudiante de 
espanol podra pasar aun en la alta escuela, dus, tres, vy hasta cuatro 
anos estudiando el idioma. No es necesario pues, llenarle la cabeza 
vy retardar su comprension e interés en la lengua de Cervantes 
dandole el primer ao lecturas arduas rebosando cumplicados tecni- 
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cismos. El principiante siente especial predileccién por lo facil, 
por lo grato, y a su corta edad le agradan las lecturas llenas de 
accion, de aventuras, de movimiento, en fin, en las cuales se olvida 
el esfuerzo, porque la curiosidad en el desarrollo de la trama se 
impone, prevalece, predomina. 


Esto explica el que atin en los colegios adonde llega el estudiante 
con preparacion lingitistica, con la cabeza mas asentada y las incli- 
naciones mas definidas, tengan los libros dificiles y pesados poca 
aceptacion y sean las lecturas que escogen los profesores en gran 
parte responsables del éxito o del fracaso de sus departamentos. 

Durante el pasado curso visité diez de los colegios mas renom- 
brados y noté que mirando al catalogo, sabia de antemano, por los 
textos, donde iba yo a encontrar mas entusiasmo por el idioma. 

Para el primer ano de colegios hay gran nttmero de libros 
editados, abundan los cuentos de Pardo Bazan, las novelas de 
Alarcon, las selecciones de Trueba, Vereda, Valdés, y Galdos. 
Claro esta que muchas de estas historias ofrecen dificultades de 
estilo y construccion, y abundan en descripciones extensas y en 
conceptos elevados. 

En los colegios, la ensenanza de idomas, atin del espanol que 
es una lengua viva, ha venido limitandose, por lo general, a meras 
traducciones de espafiol a inglés. Y para estas lecturas cual- 
quiera historia era aceptable, sobre todo las de autores de renombre 
literario. Y se daba el caso en que un estudiante no comprendia 
el hilo de la historia, ni sabia nada del lugar descrito, pero expli- 
caba, en inglés, con sorprendente acierto, la concordancia del pro- 
nombre, los ablativos absolutos y las desinencias irregulares de los 
verbos neutros ... Tal vy como leiamos a Ovidio a Cornelio 
Nepote v a Ciceron 

Pero aun a los colegios ha llegado la oleada de innovaciones. 
Hoy dia se buscan libros mas manejables, mas comprensibles para 
los que empiezan, se procura obtener textos con sabroso colorido 
local, donde se aprenden costumbres, donde se cuentan tradiciones, 
donde se conoce la grandeza de un pueblo por la sencillez de su 
alma y la expresion clara de sus ideas nobles. 

Yo ensefié nueve afios en colegios y universidades y : queréis 
que os diga el libro que tuvo éxito loco? Me sonrojo al decirlo, 
pero es cierto: El Final de Norma. 
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Lo sé, lo confieso, los incidentes son inverosimiles, las escenas 
son el producto de una imaginacion excesivamente joven y exagera- 
damente febril . . . pero la accion es rapida, las aventuras se 
suceden con velocidad cinematografica, y los estudiantes leian con 
un interés inaudito, incansable. 

Pues bien, si hemos de leer tres libros en el primer afio de un 
colegio, busquemos el consabido libro de selecciones, y sean estas 
vivas, representativas, amenas, como aquellas delicadas paginas que 
edito Jenkins: Doce Cuentos Escogidos. Busquemos en la primera 
novela 0 historia completa algo mas que complejas reglas grama- 
ticales e intricados resabios del idioma. EI estudiante del primer 
ano agradece que se confien a su lectura textos instructivos, pero 
sencillos, textos practicos; pero de cierta facilidad y de notoria 
belleza. 

No olvidemos que una buena y facil comedia, es de gran variedad 
¢ instrucciOn para el principiante de colegio, y entre ellas hay hov 
dia disponibles : 

Martinez Sierra: Teatro de Ensueto (World Book Company ). 

Los Quinteros: Dota Clarines (D. C. Heath). 

Los Quinteros: La \Muela del Rey Farfan (World Book Com 
pany ). 

Benavente: El Principe que todo lo aprendio en los libros 
(\World Book Company). 

Benavente: Los Intereses Creados (D. C. Heath). 

Hartzenbusch: Don Juan de las Vinas (Ginn & Co.). 

Gil y Zarate: Guzman el Bueno (Ginn & Co.). 

Martinez de la Rosa: La Conjuracién de Venecia (Sanborn 
& Co.). 

Larra: Partes a Tiempo (American Book Company). 

Y para resumir permitidme que os diga, que con los cambios en el 
campo del espanol estan variando los métodos de ensefanza, y con 
los métodos cambian los libros. Textos de gran éxito hace diez 


anos van siendo reemplazados por otros mas idOneos a las actuales 
necesidades. 


Es esta una época de sinceridades educativas y de cooperacion 
general, y estamos persuadidos de que la lectura de libros de texto 
para principiantes de high school y de colegio es un punto tan 
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vital en la ensefianza, que maestros y editores habran de sumar sus 
energias para que la cantidad, cualidad y el método de la tarea 
tenga por mira la mentalidad, preparacion y fines de los estudiantes, 
y correspondan éstas a nuestras sinceras aspiraciones y al entu- 
siasmo que la ensefianza del espafiol viene despertando en este pais 
veneroso, previsor, intelectual, y magnanimo. 


CAROLINA MARCIAL DorApo 


BRYN MAwr COLLEGE 








HOW I TEACH SPANISH PRONUNCIATION 


This paper gives a résumé of my methods of teaching pronuncia- 


tion. I am hoping to be able to alter and improve them, however, 
through an increased knowledge of phonetics—a subject I have 


never before had the opportunity to investigate. 

To begin with, I have tried to work on an inductive basis. Drill 
in pronunciation as such | have not been in the habit of beginning 
until about the third week. By this time the class has a vocabulary 
of fifteen to twenty words, comprising the objects in the classroom 
and a few verbs. No books are as yet in the pupils’ hands. 

Pupils seem to gain faster if they are working self-consciously 
toward an aim that is apparent to them as well as to the teacher. 
For this reason | am willing to give up the better part of, say, 
two recitations to the following discussions. 

1. Varieties of good pronunciation: Note English analogies. 
Definitely state compromises made. (This is especially necessary 
where a considerable number of pupils hear Spanish more or less 
well spoken at home, and who consequently resent any dictatorial 
attitude. ) 

2. Value of correct aural image even in silent reading. 

3. Value of aural image as making another “track” in the brain. 

To save time I will write a rather “patchy” account of class- 
room procedure from this point on. 

1. Point to objects in room and write down names when given 
—La ventana, el pisarroén, ete. 

2. Have them pronounced in concert. Then pronounce them 
yourself. “Are there any sounds much like English sounds?” 
Write list of such on board, striking them out in the words. ‘What 
sounds are unlike English sounds for given letters?” Make similar 
list. Try to analyze difference, bringing in first consideration of 
position of vocal organs. (By defining “alveoles” casually for two 
or three days while entertaining the class with unwonted antics of 
the tongue—by so doing one “sneaks up” on the new words and 
they are learned without much difficulty when set as formal lesson. ) 

3. Pronounce three or four unknown words bringing in large 
proportion of sounds discussed; e. g..—vengan for the sounds of 
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ventana. Take useful words as far as possible. “How do you 
think these are spelled?” Write on board. Correct. Pronounce in 
concert. Note any new sounds in these words—an endless chain 
effect that fortunately does end. Keep lists in notebooks, at least 
for time being. I am not sure that I approve of notebooks, after 
the text is introduced. 

4. Every day review work of the day before. In a week or 
two—depending on the class—you will have covered the alphabet 
sketchily. Much drill is still needed. Every day put on board 
word-lists emphasizing particularly one or two sounds. Pronounce 
in concert first—then singly, beginning with the best or the boldest 
of the pupils. Be very aggressive in this work. A useful manner 
is one which the harassed producer of a play naturally adopts. 
“No! Get that now and forever! Say it five times! Do you 
know that you know it?” 

5. Begin memorizing little couplets and proverbs. “En boca 
cerrada no entran moscas” is popular. Pay particular attention— 
at least a minute or two a day—to rr. Let them trill, as almost 
everyone can, continuously. Then introduce some “trabalenguas.” 
Voiced and voiceless sounds can receive some attention. Little 
experiments with the windpipe and the ears lend a certain charm. 
Along with other incidentals open and closed e and o may be in- 
troduced. They do not seem a great stumbling-block. First— 
“What is a closed syllable?” ‘This is perfectly easy if the teacher 
divides the words. “In such instances e sounds about as in Jet,” etc. 

All this time other work goes on. Four to six weeks after 
school opens they have their books. I have had a review from the 
introduction of the Espinosa-Allen Grammar. The alphabet can 
now be formally learned. Assign it one day and ever afterward 
have them spell a line or two—usually in a “free-for-all.” They 
learn it with no impossible effort. Clean up the subject of o and e, 
using catchword. ‘Open syllables and vice-versa!” 

As for the rest of the year—have definite returns to the rules 
of the introduction about every eight or ten weeks, but practice all 
the time. In assigning a lesson have them practice reading slowly 
and correctly at sight. I have usually picked out some one little 
paragraph to be read perfectly the next day. This has given better 
results than simply assigning the whole new passage for reading. 
A variation is to give each pupil his own particular passage. By. 
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this method one can cover the number of pages required by the 
university—sometimes taking four or five pages in a day—for 
pronunciation alone. However, on a “reading day” I usually spend 
ten minutes or so on some little point on which we are drilling. 

The difficulties of reading lessons are that many pupils do their 
studying at school, and hence cannot obey my injunction to do it 
aloud. The conscientious ones will study Spanish at home or at 
least will consciously move the lips in reading. However, in every 
class I have ever had there has always been a certain proportion 
of more or less able bluffers. With the amount of drill which it 
would be an injustice not to give the hard-working but less-gifted 
pupils, the bluffer can stand up and say his piece with no more 
preparation than he can get coming down-stairs. 

Another kind of difficulty is, that if one paragraph is assigned 
to the whole class the thing is a bore by the time it has been read 
often enough to test the class’s preparation. So far all I have been 
able to devise are the following little variations: 

I. Books closed. 

1. Several people read same passage. At end vote which is best. 

2. All listen closely. Raise hands at mistake. “Corrector” proceeds 

3. One reads. Others write and read their results. 

[1. Books open. 

1. 2 above. 

2. I call on person to take up reading, sometimes in middle of a word. 
He is to begin exactly where my interruption was made. Always 
universal laughter at one who fails. 

When each person has his own paragraph there is a tendency 
for the pupils to take their ease during all performances but their 
own. Sometimes I suddenly stop and have an (1) unprepared 
person go on, with the “owner” of the passage as critic. (2) Dic- 
tation may be used. (3) A pupil after reading his paragraph may 
ask his classmates questions on the subject matter. 

But after all, successful drill depends upon the true assent of 
the class to the discipline. As I stated at first, | try to make the 
pupil see his problem entire—(so far as / can see it entire). In 
this way drill changes its aspect. It is no longer a whim on the 
part of a demon teacher but an essential and ever-lasting element 
in every activity. . 

GRACE LEADINGHAM 
San FERNANDO HicH ScHOOL 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 

















AN EVERYDAY SPANISH VOCABULARY 


One of the difficult problems of learning a foreign language 
is to acquire vocabulary; not only a sight vocabulary for reading, 
or an auditory one, but also a vocabulary that will enable one to 
express his own thoughts. With people who do not live in a 
country where they are constantly exposed to new words, it is 
necessary that they learn them by conscious effort. How shall this 
be done? It can be gained through much reading; but that is.a 
long and hard process, necessitating meeting a word many times 
before it is retained. This method tends to develop the passive 
vocabulary and not the others. It seems to me that it is only after 
the pupil has absorbed a good deal of Spanish that he begins to 
gain new vocabulary by reading. Another way and a more direct 
is the memorizing of word lists. 

After two years of language study a pupil should know many 
of the names of the objects by which he is surrounded daily, the 
common adjectives which apply to them, and the verbs which are 
used with them. The vocabulary should consist of words which 
occur together—which belong to the same class or group, one of 
which suggests the other. 


For the first two years I followed the same plan but gave the 
second year longer and more difficult vocabularies. They consisted 
of- nouns, contrasted adjectives, verbs and idioms; sometimes only 
nouns or verbs; others, the various kinds mixed. Some of the 
vocabularies are: The class room, relatives, parts of the body, colors, 
dress materials, clothing, the rooms of a house, the furnishings of 
the kitchen, dining room, etc.; meals; foods, such as meats, grains, 
bread, pastry, vegetables, fruits; various trades and stores; in the 
Restaurant; in the Grocery Store; the Post Office, Theater, and 
Traveling. In the third year the vocabularies such as the em- 
ployees of an Office, the Equipment, in a Bank, the beginnings and 
endings of letters, business phrases, were given. 

The above gives an idea of the material covered. As to the 
way of handling it—with a first-year class I pronounce each word 
of the vocabulary and have the class pronounce it after me; then 
[ go around the class having each one read a word. The next day 
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the vocabulary is written, papers exchanged, and corrected. Con- 
versation follows. If the vocabulary is on the room, the various 
objects are pointed to and named by the pupil, or such questions 
asked as ;Cuantas ventanas hay? ;De qué color es la pared? etc. 
When dress goods are studied, the pupils are asked to give the 
color and materials of the various articles of clothing of those in 
the class, or a picture of a suit or dress is shown. In the vocabulary 
on parts of the body, one pupil touches his eyes, ears, etc., calling 
on some one to name them. Spelling matches are much enjoyed, 
especially if against another division of the same class and a prize 
such as a box of candy is offered. Another way is to average the 
day’s spelling grades, writing the average of each class on the 
board from day to day. The class which at the end of a given 
period has the lowest average has to entertain the winning class 
or classes with a party. 

Devices suggested by Ruth Henry in Easy Spanish Plays are: 
A word such as “Guadalajara” is put on the board. The pupils are 
given five minutes to see who can form the most words from it. 
not repeating letters unless they occur that often in the original 
word. 

Vegetables, minerals, foods, ete., is another game. One of the 
pupils stands and counts rapidly to six, pointing at some pupil who 
must name a vegetable, or whatever has been decided on, before 
the other finishes counting “seis.” 

After the pupils have learned the vocabulary, by way of review 
dictation is given. 

A day or so after this the pupils write a paragraph using the 
words in the vocabulary. The second-year class made “catalogs,” 
cutting out pictures of hats, suits, house furnishings, etc., and 
writing descriptions in Spanish similar to those found in a catalog. 

The student who has learned this much is still far from having 
a flexible every-day vocabulary; but this is at least a beginning. 
It will save him much reference to the dictionary or vocabulary in 
reading and will serve as a basis from which he may go on build 
ing by further study, conversation, and reading, the particular and 
more extensive vocabulary he may need. 

Maret ODELL 


Miami Hicu ScuHoor 
Miami, ARIZONA 




















AMADO NERVO 


Amado Nervo (1870-1919) aparece por primera vez entre el grupo de la 
Revista Moderna de México, a fines del siglo pasado. Era, alli una nueva nota 
que muy pronto se habia de separar de aquel coro; sus inquietudes (lo que 
frecuentemente se entiende ahora por filosofia) y su arte iban por caminos 
distintos. Toda su generacién fue devota de lo plastico, de lo pictérico, 
de los Museos de Florencia, de los esmaltes de Gautier, del mundo brillante 
y espléndido de Heredia. Les aparecia el universo nada mas como un 
regocijo de los sentidos que no llegaba a conmover profundamente la inteli- 
gencia; hacia arriba, los sentidos Megahan a las magnificas armonias de 
ero y colores de los italianos, y hacia abajo a la lujuria estruendosa y 
decorativa, que ejemplifican Magna |’oluptas de Rebolledo y La Bella Otero 
de Tablada. 

El grupo carecié, de criticos y de pensadores, que habrian de venir 
después, en la generacién de Alfonso Reyes; se caracteriza, desde otro 
punto de vista, por un excesivo cuidado en la forma, por cierta correccién 
parnasiana, por el dominio de la técnica. De la poesia de entonces dijo 
don Jests E. Valenzuela, que estaba con ellos mas en la vida que en la 
literatura,—porque en la literatura no estaba con nadie: 


Mandarines del verso, lo han lapidado 
con gemas que no vieron ni los asirios. 


Beben hiel de vampiros a breves sorbos, 
y se han empecatado de Misa Negra. 


Pero en ese grupo habia de aparecer el poeta extraordinario. Amado 
Nervo es la realizacion superior de la Revista Moderna y carece, sin 
embargo, de las caracteristicas del grupo, tanto en su doctrina como en su 
técnica. Empezé escribiendo versos decorativos de inicial de antifonario 
y cantos mistico-eréticos como los pedia el momento; fue bardo de canci6én 
y de album; pero hubo siempre en su poesia una inquietud extrafia, y esa 
inquietud era sincera. ; Hasta qué punto es la sinceridad un factor artistico? 
Después del naturalismo, que tenia que ver mas con la fabula que con la 
sinceridad, porque buscaba una representacién total y suficiente a los ojos 
de todos, hemos alimentado carifio por las verdades individuales, por las 
generalizaciones que sdlo nos comprenden a nosotros y a nuestras encarna- 
ciones pasadas y futuras. Los poetas viven hoy en una intimidad familiar, 
y no se avergtienzan de balbucear su mensaje. El que hubiera sido un 
mediano pceta filosdfico se ha conformado con ser un brillante poeta 
endecasilabo, se refugiéd con éxito en el hospitalario verso libre. El ambiente 
es favorable y, como la retérica no impera, todas las puertas estan abiertas. 
Esa sincera inquietud del poeta de Perlas Negras es ya precursora de otros 
modos de ver y de sentir. 
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A este poeta le habia mortificado encontrar que las cosas son perecederas 
y que el destino del hombre es insondable. Entre los comensales de Rubens 
lo delat6é, como un halo, la tristeza del mortal que ha tenido revelaciones. 
Citaba entonces las Horas, Hamlet y el Apocalipsis, y no lo hacia como 
quien engalana su duda sino como quien la ahonda. Fue descubriendo que 
el hombre era como un fraude a la creacién y que, como dijo Spinoza, la 
humanidad no es necesaria. El hombre habia de retornar a su esencia primi- 
tiva, lo que él concebia dentro de un panteismo elemental, en versos donde 
charlaban el ave, la fuente y la flor. Se ocupaba, como dec!aré no hace 
mucho en hurgar en la entrafia del Misterio, y paseaba pensativo frente a la 
Esfinge y se le cansaban los ojos de mirar los de ella, inméviles y profundos. 

Pero el poeta se fue sintiendo poco a poco amigo de las cosas, y, como 
quien se reconcilia consigo mismo, las amo religiosamente, Ilegé a apreciarlas 
aun por sus mismas culpas y al fin, con una piedad en ocasiones un poco 
parisiense, su devocion hallo generosidad en las culpas porque bajan y viven en 
el barro—quve es humilde esencia. Recorrio todo un ciclo en el que muchas 
veces la sinceridad y la elocuencia de los bondadosos era minada por la 
experiencia y la astucia de los sabios que vivieron hace siglos en la piel 
de la serpiente, pero, buen discipulo de la vida y de la literatura, fue regando 
cantos con la insistencia del ave. Es uno de nuestros poetas mas variados 
y, entre los de su categoria, el que deja obra mas numerosa. Ha alcanzado 
mas diversidad que nuestros principales cantores, desde Sor Juan Inés de las 
Cruz hasta Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, que son con frecuencia monocordes 
y se mantienen modulando, cada vez con mas dulzura, las mismas_ notas, 
o cumpliendo sin esfuerzo, maravillosamente, la hazania de agrevar nuevos 
rasgos a la cera que ya despulié el estilo. En Amado Nervo poléis preferir 
esta mancra o aquella pero, si tenéis sentido poético, no lo podéis derrotar 
con los pretextos de las inclinaciones personales. 

El poeta habla primero con un escepticismo inocente para mujeres sin 
desengafios, charla con una piedad maliciesa y se mira él mismo como un 
hermano menor resignado, alaba las cosas con una claridad de franciscano, 
o enzalza las tristezas con la oportuna colaboracién de la luna de las fuentes 
y la musica de los viejos claves, y escribe, ademas, muchas composiciones 
de una pureza artistica que aspira a la perfeccién. Sus sentidos son finos 
y adivinan las pulsaciones ocultas con tan maravilloso artificio que, al brotar 
su canto tan delicado, no nos viene el poeta a la mente mas que como “cosa 
alada y ligera.” Yo imagino esos sentidos suyos tan sensibles, como las 
prolongaciones de seda de las plantas marinas en la transparencia del cristal. 

A veces sacrificaba a su sinceridad los afanes del estilo, y su duda era 
una carga que perjudicaba a su estética. Cuando nos habla de sus inquie- 
tudes, todavia febriles de reflexion y deformees como una visién incompleta, 
nos parece incongruente y pobre de simbolos; pero es que también afronta 
entonces uno de los problemas mas dificiles de la poética. No es un poeta 
floséfico, pero cuando quiere serlo le acechan todas las dificultades del caso. 
Las preferencias van, por otra parte, en ello: su generalizacién candida, 


o su balbuceo infantil o su imprecacién amable no tienen esa valentia de 
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que gustamos ahora y que exigimos a otras formas literarias, y nos sentimos 
mas inclinados a simpatizar con los artistas de arrebatos superiores y 
tragicos. Pero con amable lentitud nos gana su sosiego y al fin nos con- 
movera cuando nos hable mansamente de las cosas y haya en su voz el 
temb’'or de las emocién que denuncia ahora con mayor intensidad las 
inquietudes que ya no nombra. 

En su vida el poeta siguid su lucero interior y ascendié sin precipitacion 
a la cumbre de la serenidad espiritual, en donde, como un Hamlet viejo y 
bondadoso, sus ojos se anegaron de amor y de luz, y en donde, como cuentan 
los pajaros que lo alimentaban, su gravedad y su dulzura detenian a los 
vientos. Asi lo encontré la muerte, y asi lo perdimos nosotros. 


ANTONIO Castro LEAL 
Nueva York, 1919, 


TuHirp ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN | 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH, WASHING- | 
ton, D. C., DECEMBER 27. 


CoMPLETE ProGRAM WILL APPEAR IN DECEMBER HISPANIA. 














REVIEWS 


The Music of Spain, by Carl Van Vechten. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1918. 223 pages. 


Mr. Carl Van Vechten’s book, “The Music of Spain,” contains three 
articles—“Spain and Music,” “The Land of Joy.” and “From George Borrow 
to Mary Garden.” To these are added copious notes, an alphabetical index, 
and a few portraits of composers and interpreters. It is a well-written book 
that might prove useful to all foreigners who take an interest in things 
Spanish—teachers and scholars as well as artists. Music, especially in its 
forms of folk song and dance and of middle class sarsuela, is so essential a 
part of Spanish life that no one can understand that life who has not heard 
Spanish music, or, I might add, who does not sing it, or at least hum it to 
himself, as people constantly do in Spain. 

The book is not complete, nor free from mistakes, nor are most of the 
data or the impressions in it gathered at first hand; but it is the first attempt 
in English at a general survey of the field. It is a popular exposition of the 
subject, and pedants may call it merely journalistic, but any one whose intel- 
lectual diet has not been limited to Grober’s Grundriss will find that there 
is method in that madness, that facts are really organized in their presen- 
tation, and that, as a last resource, the alphabetical index proves useful 

Mr. Van Vechten’s first essay is the only one of the three that the book 
contains that has a general character. It was written in 1916 and is now 
reprinted with few changes in the text, but its evidently incomplete informa- 
tion has been supplemented by a series of notes which are two thirds as long 
as the text of the article. 

His epigraph or caption, the famous anti-Wagnerian dictum of Nietzsche, 
“Il faut méditerraniser la musique,” is very apposite. Durjng the last twenty- 
ive years, both unconsciously and from purpose, the musical world has re- 
turned to the Mediterranean in search of norm as well as inspiration. The 
norm has been sought in the study of the musical classics of the Latin coun- 
tries, the splendid tradition which extends from Victoria and Palestrina to 
Rameau. The inspiration has been sought in the folk song and dance; also, 
of course, in the individual invention. It is true that the Mediterranean has 
not enjoyed absolute domination; the musical curiosity of our day has delved 
into many places, and we have felt the lure of all forms of novelty and exoti- 
cism, and especially of Slavic art. Russian music is not merely “exotic,” but 
a part of its charm undoubtedly lies in exoticism; in what, for want of a 
better name, may be vaguely called the Oriental suggestion. The two lead- 
ing “schools” of music at the present moment, the French and the Russian, 
represent that curious division of our artistic allegiance. 

Spain’s modern music begins now to attain a measure of foreign vogue, 
mostly due to France, in the first place, and to the United States, in the 
second. It enjoys the peculiar, and perhaps fortunate, position of being at 
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the same time “Mediterranean” and “Oriental.” Its serious types (religious, 
dramatic, symphonic) have been mostly Mediterranean, the only important 
northern influences being the Flemish in the religious works of the Sixteenth 
Century and the German in the instrumental productions of the Nineteenth. 
The “popular” types are generally supposed to be non-European; but a study 
of their forms sometimes shows their melodic patterns to be directly con- 
nected with Italian, perhaps also with French types. The sarzuela is a bridge 
between the high and the popular types, and often a mixture of both. 

In the first part of his first essay, Mr. Van Vechten gives us a rapid 
survey of the recent events which show that the United States (or, more 
especially New York) begins to pay attention to Spanish music, and a brief 
enumeration. which does not aim at exhaustiveness, of European compositions 
dealing with Spain, with or without the use of Spanish tunes. 

The second part is a very short résumé of the history of the classical 
centuries (Sixteenth to Eighteenth); the third, an extensive account of 
dance forms; the fourth, a short account of the song; the fifth, a history of 
the zarzuela; the sixth, a series of biographical sketches of the leading com- 
posers of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. The notes at the end, 
already mentioned, fill many gaps. 

Among the merits of the article I shall mention the following: the judg- 
ments passed upon the works of Chabrier, Rimski-Korsakov, Ravel, Zandonai, 
and Laparra; the definition of the rdle of the classical composers of Spain ;! 
the delightful descriptions quoted from Chabrier’s letters; the appreciation of 
the piano music of Albéniz and Granados. 

The article on “The Land of Joy” is a vivid description in which enthusi- 
asm blends with a fine discernment of artistic values and technical abilities— 
the most enjoyable part of the book, if not the most “instructive.” 

The history of “Carmen” (from “George Borrow to Mary Garden”) con- 
tains interesting facts about the origin of the story and the first productions 
of the opera, a very enthusiastic opinion on Bizet’s work (concurring with 
Nietzsche’s perhaps exaggerated but admirably reasoned eulogy), and a history 
of the most important interpretations of the title role. 

I have left for the end a number of additions, corrections, or differences 
of opinion. But no more than Mr. Van Vechten do I aspire to complete- 
ness, 

There is a general shortcoming in the book—the author shows insufficient 
knowledge, not of the data concerning Spanish music, but of the majority 
of the Spanish works he mentions. This is pardonable as regards Spanish 
symphonic or chamber music, or even Spanish operas, because the produc- 
tion of them is not very large and the performances are not frequent, even in 


1“The Spanish composers had their full share in the process of crystalliz- 
ing music into forms of permanent beauty during the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. . . . Their greatest achievement was the foundation of 
the school of which Palestrina was the crown. . . . Victoria is the greatest 
figure in Spanish music, and, next to Palestrina, the pan figure of Six- 
teenth Century music.’ 
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Spain. But the zarzuelas, both old and new, are performed every day in any 
fairly large city where Spznish is spoken. Even in New York during the 
past few years many zarzuelas have been performed, and these performances 
have led to the recent and repeated attempts, which are still going on and 
may succeed in the end, to establish a regular Spanish playhouse in New 
York for opera, zarzuela and perhaps drama.' In California, especially in 
San Francisco, Spanish performances are frequent. 

P. 15. It is interesting to add now to Mme. Pavlowa’s Spanish attempts, her 
ballet entitled 
Mexico City. The theme of the “Fantasia” is a decorative pattern taken from 
a work of Mexican ceramics, a cup preserved in the National Museum of 
Mexico. Mexican costumes and dances (such as the sarabe tapatio) were, of 
course, introduced in the ballet, which was the work of Jaime Martinez del 
Rio, Adolfo Best (painter) and Castro Padilla (musician). It may be said, 
in passing, that Mexico City is a very musical community. Opera has been 
known there for a century or more, both as an imported amusement (mostly 
in French and Italian, although there has been a German season in English by 
Emma Juch’s company, and some of Wagner’s dramas always draw crowds, 


Fantasia Mexicana,” recently produced by her company in 


in whatever language they may be sung), and as a phase of national com- 
position (see Don Luis Castillo Ledén’s Los mexicanos autores de Operas, 
Mexico, 1910). There is a good symphony orchestra, organized some thirty 
years ago, and at times there have been two. The permanent one, which is 
constituted mainly by teachers of the National Conservatory, devoted a special 
season to Beethoven's nine symphonies in 1910. Debussy, Charpentier, Richard 
Strauss, Rimski-Korsakov were already familiar names in its programs ten 
years ago. Chamber music enjoys a surprising vogue. Vocal, piano, violin, 
and ’cello concerts are frequent, both by native performers and by foreigners 
such as Paderewski, Hofman, Kreisler, Casals. There is also an interesting 
output of original work in symphonic, chamber and more especially piano and 
vocal music. In less ambitious forms of composition, such as songs, dances, 
and zarzuelas, the activity is much greater. Some of these half-popular works 
are known abroad, especially the world famous waltz of Juventino Rosas, 
Sobre las olas. The folk song and dance is interesting (there are many tran- 
scriptions and imitations of it by M. M. Ponce, a composer of merit), but 
it does not approach, even by far, the wealth of Spain, either in variety or in 
character. Good information concerning Mexican musical life may be ob- 
tained from Sefiorita Alba Herrera y Ogazon’s book £/ arte musical en 
México (Mexico, 1916). 

P.18. It might be made clear that the interest in Spanish painting here 
(or anywhere else, for that matter) is much more than a vogue. An exten 
sive study might be made of the influence of Spanish (old and new) upon 
American art. Whistler, Sargent, and Chase testify to it. 


P.27. It should be remembered that Iradier is generally credited with the 


1] understand that Mr. Van Vechten has now written an extensive article, 
which will appear in one of his books, on the Spanish operas and zarzuelas 
performed this yeés-in. New York. 
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authorship of the widely known habanera La Paloma. Whether the tune is 
his, or only the arrangement, I do not know. He is said to have composed 
it in Cuba or Mexico. 

Pages 30 to 23. To Mr. Van Vechten’s scattered bibliography of Spanish 
music should be added the Sicte canciones de amor, of Martin Codax of the 
Twelfth Century; the Cancioneros of Barbieri and Sablonara, the contents of 
which represent secular music from the Fifteenth Century to the Seventeenth 
Century; and the investigations of Turina, Villar, Collet, Villalba, Nin, and 
Mitjana; also “The Oxford History of Music.” 

Pages 40 and 41. Miguel Llobet, whose art is admirably described by Mr. 
Van Vechten, is not the only “artistic” guitar player of Spain. There are a 
few others. They represent a new movement. 

P. 59. One of the best chapters of Troy and Margaret Kinney’s book, 
“The Dance.” is on Spanish dancing. 

P. €0. “Melcdic interest . . . seldom inherent in the fo'k-songs of 
Spain.” I disagree. 11 may be a matter of opinion, but I think a careful 
analysis would yield results. The melodic structure of many Spanish songs 
is not very “popular”; it was originally “classical,” in a sense—that is to 
say, similar or related to the types which have become classical in the hands 
of the Italian and French composers. Of course, being sung by the Spanish 
people, the tunes have caught rhythmical syncopations and dislocations; but 
many preserve a rich melody. as is the case with the Aragonese and Asturian 
songs—for instance, “Dicen que esta llorando la molinera,” sung by La Gaya. 
Some Andalusian tunes seem to me related to the Neapolitan song, which, in 
turn, is related to Italian opera. M. M. Pence, in a lecture delivered in 
Mexico City in 1913, pointed to the Italian origins of a part of the Spanish 
as well as the Mexican popular music since the Eighteenth Century. The 
danees sometimes have less defined melody than the songs, but the melodic 
value of some of them can be proved when one considers that Bizet’s habanera 
n “Carmen” and Saint-Sacns’ “Jota” are mere transcriptions. 

P. 70. 1 do not know what the artistic level! of musical services in 
Spanish churches was in the Reverend Lafontaine’s time. But I know it to be 
nigh in some Spanish-speaking countries. During my own childhood in the 
city of Santo Domingo (one of the most purely Spanish, as well as the oldest, 
on the continent), | heard very good music in churches, some of which lin- 
gered in my memory long enough to allow me to recognize instantly, in later 
years, certain airs in Bach’s “Magnificat” and in Gliick’s “Iphigenia in Tauris.” 
Italian and Spanish music of the great centuries was also performed. 

P. 77. Out of the vast repertoire of Fernandez Caballero (who died in 
1906), I would also mention another of his “género chico” works, the de- 
lightful “Viejecita.” Let it be said, by the way, that the term “género chico” 
has a very restricted meaning; it is only a zarzuela in one act (although it 
may have several tableaux), never a mere play, and it is only applied to 
works written during the last thirty years (or forty, at the most), but not, 
for instance, to musical plays written in the Eighteenth Century. It is rather 
comical, indeed, to find Benavente’s “Intereses creadés? referred to as a work 
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of “género chico.” | am glad to say that it is not Mr. Van Vechten who ts 
guilty of the error. 

P. 120. The dislike of the Spaniards for the French interpretation of 
Spain seems to be gradually disappearing, and this is due in part to the 
efforts of modern writers like Azorin, who have pointed out the fine quality of 
Gautier’s and Mérimée’s vision. Carmen seems to be a national figure now, 
in spite of the old complaints, and one of the most popular songs of recent 
times is entitled “La nieta de Carmen.” It begins: 


“Tengo el corazon gitano, 
tengo el alma trianera, 

y llevo en mis venas sangre 
de Carmen la cigarrera. 


P. 156. To the names of Tortola Valencia, Pastora Imperio, Amalia 
Molina, La Goya and Raquel Meller should be added those of La Argen- 
tinita (not to be confused with La Argentina), Amalia Isaura, and Nati la 
bilbainita. Some of them—especially La Goya—are fine interpreters of the 
Eighteenth Century tonadilla. Amalia Isaura goes farther and interprets 
Seventeenth Century songs, with words by such poets as Quevedo and Trillo 
y Figueroa. 

P. 193. The name of Pedro Garcia Morales, poet and musician, should be 
added to the list of leading composers of to-day. Incidentally, let it be said 
that the Parisian composer, Reynaldo Hahn, is a Venezuelan, his mother 
having been a celebrated society belle of Caracas. Teresa Carrefio was also 
a Venezuelan. 

Pepro HeNrRiogvEZ URENA 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Primeras Lecciones de Espafiol, by Carolina Marcial Dorado. 
Hispania, II, 3, 160-161. 


Sec 


Primeras Lecciones de Espanol.” as seen through the eyes of experience: 
in its daily use with eleven hundred first-year students of Spanish, is a book 
somewhat different from the one that Miss Ruth Henry describes in the May 
number of HISPANIA. 

Our students come for the most part from the Lower East Side of New 
York City. They have not, to be sure, a background of culture and previous 
linguistic attainment upon which to build. At the same time, they have ac 
quired through the school of hard living conditions a rather more mature 
attitude of mind than is common among more favored children of their 
years. The average age is thirteen. Our teachers are united in the opinion 
that “Primeras Lecciones” has revolutionized our first-year work and that 
its continued use in our school will be a great advantage to the department as 
a whole, a benefit to téachers and pupils. 
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The songs and rhymes may look childish, but verse and music appeal to 
children of very mature growth. I fancy the charm of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s jingles and of James Whitcomb Riley’s rhymes is quite as potent in the 
mind of many an adult as it was in childhood. 

As for the rhymes, the pupils could not, or course, learn the entire 
collection by heart. That was evidently not the author’s intention. We assign 
many of them as reading lessons to the entire class; a few are learned by 
heart. We use others as material for rapid advancement work. 

I had some misgivings about the wisdom of using the book with our 
minor-language classes, composed of girls a year older, with more linguistic 
foundation, but the verdict of the teachers in charge of those classes has been 
that while they can cover more ground, the book is none the less interesting to 
them than to their younger sisters. Not even the girls of fourteen have been 
“irritated” by the “baby rhymes” and “meaningless songs.” We even have 
a few of the “average sophisticated twelve-year-old Americans.” Our chil 
dren, accustomed as they are to the scenes of a big city’s streets and, in 
many cases, the surroundings of poverty, are pathetically sophisticated for 
their ages, but no signs of any “irritation” among the sensitive twelve-year 
olds have so far been manifest. 

I quote again from Miss Henry: “Foreign folk-lore is rather wasted on 
him. Some study of literature must be made before we cast these pearls 
before him.” Do we study English literature before the pearls of Mother 
Goose are cast before us? Is all our infantile literature a mistake and should 
simple rhymes be reserved for university courses? 

When I first examined the book, I was of Miss Henry’s opinion that the 
verb might be developed more rapidly. I added to the curriculum more 
tenses of regular verbs in the first half year, more irregular verb forms in 
the second. The report of the classroom teachers is that the additional work 
was a mistake, that each lesson is a complete exposition of one small gram- 
matic point, and in that slow, steady progress lies the value of the book; 
that the added verb-work has proved a burden, not a help. 

Is it quite fair to speak of the imperfect of all three conjugations? There 
are really only two sets of endings to be learned, and they are so very 
similar that, having learned one, the second is already all but mastered. Inas- 
much as the author omits the familiar forms, there are but four endings to be 
learned for the first conjugation; four more for the second and third; eight 
in all. 

As for the discourtesy in not explaining to the students that the imper 
fect and preterit may also be called the past descriptive and past absolute, 
is the lack of courtesy shown toward the teacher, who presumably knows 
both nomenclatures, or toward the student, who will have difficulty enough 
trying to distinguish between the uses of the two tenses, without having 
to learn at the outset two sets of names? Inasmuch as no uniform form of 
nomenclature has been adopted, it would seem to an impartial observer that 
one set of terms is as good as another for the thirteen-year-old beginner. 
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It is true that the book contains more material than a beginners’ class 
majoring in Spanish in the first year of a high school course can well cover, 
especially as the last lessons contain a great deal of meat. Here again we 
plan to use those lessons to very great advantage by making them our basis for 
rapid advancement work in the second half of the year. 

As to the illustrations, if we were making a picture of the typical 
American negro, would we choose the type which we see in our big cities? 
Probably net. We should portray the real Southern mammy or the darkey of 
the cotton fields. The world has grown so small that urban population the 
world over models its dress after one plate. It is only in the provincial 
districts that differences of dress exist. I have not as yet enjoyed the rare 
privilege of a trip to Spain, but I fancy that as soon as I left the metropolis 
behind me I should see in rural communities just what I have seen in the 
illustrations of “Primeras Lecciones.” If | needed any inspiration to arouse 
in me a longing to visit my castles in Spain the daily teaching of Miss 
Marcial’s book since last September would have provided it in fullest measure. 


Mepora L. Ray 
WaASsSHINGTON IRVING H1GH SCHOOL, 
New York 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The distinguished Spanish novelist, Vicente Blasco Ibanez, arrived in 
New York on the 26th of October. He comes to the United States under 
the auspices of the Hispanic Society of America, and will lecture in various 
universitics of our country. On November 3d he will lecture at Columbia 
University on the subject: “What the Progress of the World Owes to Spain.” 
Under the auspices of the Pond Agency he will give also various lectures 
of a commercial character. 

The young Spanish essayist, Ramon Pérez de Ayala, is also now in our 
country, lecturing in the colleges and universities under the auspices of the 
International Educational Institute created by the Carnegie Foundation. He 
lectures on literature and art, both in English and Spanish. 

The University of Sakamanca is anxious to establish an exchange of 
pupils and teachers with the schools and colleges of the United States, in 
the same way as the Universidad Central and the Junta para Ampliacion de 
Estudios. Universities interested in these exchanges should communicate 
with Professor Federico de Onis, Columbia University. 

The activities of the various local chapters of our Association interest us 
all, but it is not always possible to publish them in full. The editors of 
HispANIA have secured the valuable services of Miss Gracia L. Fernandez 
of Utrecht High School, New York, who will be from now on current 
historiographer of the local chapters, and the local secretaries are requested 
to send to her all data that may be of interest to HISPANIA readers. 

Third Annual Meeting in Washington, D. C., December 27. 











